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A CHILDREN’S PARADISE! London County Council proposes to take 750,000 children 

out into the country one day in each week. It is claimed that the health of the 

children will improve as a result. There is little doubt of it. Would the children 

not be even healthier if their homes were in satellite towns such as Letchworth, 
where this picture was taken? 
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PLANNING IS 
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POSSIBLE 


The Missing Link 


in National 


RITICISM of things as they are is seductively 

easy. It can bea glorious release for the pent- 
up constructive impulses of the mere observer. 
If it is done with enough humour or ferocity, it will 
always find a few readers to whom it brings the same 
release. 

But unless it is coupled with some definite alterna- 
tive to things as they are, criticism carries us 
precisely nowhere. It exasperates the responsible 
man, and it leaves the majority of ordinary folks 
puzzled and unsatisfied. Far too much political 
journalism has this character. Heat is far too often 
offered as a substitute for light. 

We say this at the outset because in these pages 
we shall have occasion to be fiercely critical of the 
physical state of the towns and countryside of 
Britain. And we want it to be clear that this 
is not only because the facts justify to the full all 
the anger and impatience we could possibly express. 
It is because we also think that we can suggest the 
lines on which the problems we define can be tackled. 
We shall not say that they can be solved quite 
airily and easily by waving some magic wand. 
But we shall say that handling them effectively 
is within the power of the highly skilled technicians 
and administrators that this country is fortunate 
in possessing. 


At Present Chaos is Growing 

Our towns are ina ghastly muddle. Our greater 
cities are a crime against their inhabitants and 
an injury to the rest of the nation. Our country- 
side, over vast areas, has been and is being spoiled by 
scattered and ugly buildings. Community life, 
essential in a complex civilisation and above all 
in a democracy, is being smothered in the congestion 
of our cities and attenuated to extinction in our 
suburban and ribbon development. 

These changes in our surroundings have stolen 
upon us so gradually that few people fully realise 
the loss to society and the destruction of human 
happiness they have brought about. Only a hand- 
ful of people have grasped that they are all connected 
and that we need a new department of political 
thought and discussion, and a series of new instru- 
ments of government—growing quite naturally out 
of existing instruments—to grapple with them. 


The Waste of the Special Areas 
In later issues of this journal we shall go into 
some detail as to the complex of problems facing 
our towns and countryside. Here we have only 
space for the simplest summary of the situation. 


Policy 


Take first our towns. The great fact stands 
out that they can be divided into two groups, 
afflicted with precisely opposite fundamental diffi- 
culties. | Towns in the special areas are in a sad 
state because in them industry has declined. Many 
of them are in a “ flat spin ’’—going down and down, 
every circuit of the vicious spiral adding to the 
speed of their descent. When industry decreases, 
rateable value is lowered, the burden of relief grows, 
and towns are deprived of the resources for the 
improvements and services required to attract new 
industries to replace those lost. The most enter- 
prising of their young people leave for more pros- 
perous areas. Even the national discussion of their 
distresses injures them. 

Progressive manufacturers to-day, conscious of 
the importance of good surroundings for their 
workers, both on business grounds and from an 
ordinary human desire to promote the general well- 
being, will hesitate to establish new factories in a 
declining town, even though buildings or land are 
offered at bargain prices. And to the extent that 
such towns are irremediably bad, or even in such a 
financial state that they cannot save themselves, 
it would be wrong that manufacturers should be 
urged to place factories in them. The technical 
success of our new industries, and the welfare 
of new generations of workers and their families, 
are more vital to us than the partial relief of old 
towns by an insufficient ration of industrial oxygen. 
If any towns are in that state, they must be either 
thoroughly cured or mercifully killed. In fact, of 
course, the majority of them are inherently quite as 
good as the prosperous towns to which industry is 
flocking. That the standard all round is scandal- 
ously low is no special fault of the special areas. 
Improvement is technically more easy to apply in 
the smaller towns. But that is not to say that it 
will be applied. In the absence of a national policy 
it will not. 


The Apoplexia of Prosperity 

To come to the opposite extreme. What of the 
prosperous cities ? What, as the archetypal case, of 
London, which is gobbling up a vast percentage of 
the decelerating national increase of population ? 

The answer is simple, though the picture covers 
too large a screen for the casual observer to grasp. 
The facts about London’s self-destructive growth 
were plainly stated in Sir Raymond Unwin’s Reports 
for the London Regional Planning Committee. 
They are re-stated with brilliant pungency in the 
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appendix to Sir Malcolm Stewart's last Report on 
the Special Areas—the first official document to 
marshal the case for England against London. 
They are amplified with Darwinian industry and 
Carlyean force in Mr. Robert Sinclair’s ‘ Metro- 
politan Man,” reviewed elsewhere in this journal. 

London is in an advanced stage of hypertrophy 
and strangulation. Anyone may see what is going 
on, but neither the public nor the professional 
administrators piece together what they see. We 
hear of traffic problems, of overcrowding, of insuper- 
able obstacles to housing and slum clearance, 
of a shortage of playing fields, of the disappearance 
of Wren churches, of charming squares ruined by 
buildings out of scale, of their gardens being built 
over, of residential districts protesting - against 
blocks of tenements or 
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and progressively larger and higher buildings are 
erected there. These business buildings squeeze 
out dwellings, and some of the population goes out 
to live, and some of it is rehoused more densely on a 
smaller central area. People have to travel further 
and further; tubes and buses are more crowded. 
Playing fields are pushed further off until they are 
inaccessible to dwellers in the L.C.C. area. As 
to the open country, many Londoners are for all 
practical purposes unaware that it exists. 


Cities must be Limited 


What is true of London is essentially true also of 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and 
many other cities. They have long passed the limit 
of the economic advantage of growth, and therefore 

they have encountered diffi- 





housing estates, of seven- 
year squabbles about Water- 
loo and Charing Cross 
bridges, of strap-hanging 
and pole-clutching in the 
tube railways. Pedestrians 
wail that they cannot cross 
the streets for the endless 
traffic stream; motorists 
moan that it is nearly im- 
possible to park a car; the 
City of London dare not 
provide more car-parks 
because that would only 
cause more people to come 
into the City by car; and 
now the London Transport 
Board hints that private 





NEED FOR EXAMINATION 


N this programme the Government have not 
exhausted all the suggestions that have been 
In particular there 
is the proposal that a limit should be put on 
the industrial development of London, so that 
the industrial attractions to the Special Areas 
might be accompanied by deterrents to settle- 
ment in the congested Metropolitan area. 
A comparable congestion is being created in the 
Midlands, around Birmingham; and_ con- 
siderations of defence, if not the needs of the 
Special Areas, give ground for prompt examina- 
tion of the question of the location of industry. 
If the Government’s programme for the areas 
is not complete, it is advanced a long way by 
the policy expounded in the White Paper. 

The Times, March 2nd, 1937. 


under consideration. 


culties that, according to 
the laws of economics, should 
long ago have diverted new 
industrial and _ residential 
building into other direc- 
tions. But governmental 
policy, from the very begin- 
ning of the problems of 
urban congestion, started 
down a wrong turning, 
which it has pursued with 
the most blind and fatal 
persistence. Instead of dis- 
covering by analysis the 
latent tendencies to the 
creation of new urban 
centres, and aiding and 
organising them so as to 








cars must soon be swept off 
the road to make room for more ‘buses. 

All these are seen as isolated problems. Vast 
ingenuity is spent in solving them; and the more 
they are solved the worse they get. Every solution 
adds a minor inconvenience to life in London, and 
facilitates a form of growth that ever makes it more 
unendurable. Thus railway engineers increase frac- 
tionally the speed and capacity of the tubes—and 
at the same time extend them further into the 
suburbs so that the people who have to travel in 
them increase faster than their capacity. Thus also 
one-way regulations and traffic robots pass a 
few more vehicles through the centre and thereby 
make possible a further extension of suburban 
villadom—while they add to vehicle mileage and the 
unsightliness of the streets. Brilliant architects 
fit decreasing allowances of dwelling space into 
cleverer and loftier blocks of flats—and so cut off 
more of the sky from the streets and supply more 
pedestrians to crowd the pavements. 

Seen separately, all these problems make a 
confusion that seems hopeless. But, in reality, 
they are all aspects of the same process. As 
London’s suburban ring advances into the country, 
its business centre rises into the sky, because 
the same masses of people are involved in both 
developments. More people work in the centre, 


provide the sort of town 
conditions really required by modern industry and 
social life, the forces of government, both state and 
municipal, have chosen the opposite route of 
expending social resources on an infinite series of 
minor operations to enable towns to grow beyond 
the limit of economic advantage—a procedure that 
could only postpone the crisis while making it more 
intractable when it comes. Percentage grants in 
aid of rates, housing subsidies based on local expendi- 
ture or on land prices, by-law sanction of inhuman 
housing densities not permitted in rural areas, 
de-rating and other financial expedients, besides 
innumerable administrative actions, have nullified 
the economic check on the growth of towns. 


The sociological considerations that demand the 
planned limitation of cities are overwhelmingly 
strong. Tenements and flats tend to be destructive 
of family life and can never provide a good physical 
and mental environment for children. (A pathetic 
evidence of this is the decision of the L.C.C. to take 
London children out in daily ’bus-loads for classes 
in the country.) Easy access to playing fields is 
obviously essential to the present national policy of 
improving physique. The military argument from 
the threat of air-warfare reinforces the sociological 
arguments. If the /aisser-faire argument is, as we 
have shown, fallacious, what case is there for the 
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further continuous growth of London and other great 
cities? Only the absence of a clearly-seen 
alternative. 


Dangers of Blindfold Planning 

In point of fact the theory of Government 
neutrality has just lost its last shred of plausibility. 
The key to the control of the size of towns, and 
indeed to the whole distribution of the people within 
the kingdom, really lies in the siting of industry 
and business. Industries and commercial under- 
takings are continually being born and expiring, and 
even if only the siting of new businesses were 
guided in conformity with the national interest the 
size and distribution of towns could be rapidly 
influenced. Sir Malcolm Stewart, pressing the case 
of the special areas, has 
suggested that London 
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planning ; its results would be incalculable and it 
would do as much harm as good. To throw the 
siting of industry into the cockpit of party politics 
may well be worse than no control at all. In 
the long run the strongest and most populous towns 
will win in that sort of civil war. 


Planned Guidance of Industry 

What we stand for in this journal is the control 
of the size of towns, and equally the preservation 
of the countryside from scattered and ribbon 
building, through the guidance of the location of 
factories and business premises under a national 
plan. Decentralisation of industry and population 
from congested areas into smaller towns and new 
towns designed with all the resources of modern 
technique, and surrounded 





should be placed “ out of 
bounds ”’ for new industries 


by a permanent country 
belt, would be practicable 
under such a plan. 


except where a strong case 
is proved to the contrary. 
In itself this is a sound 
idea, and London as well 
as the special areas should 
bless Sir Malcolm for it. 
The Labour Party Com- 
mission goes a stage further 
by demanding the compul- 
sory siting of factories in 
the special areas. But the 
transfer of the competition 
for new industries from the 
estate agencies to the 
political platform is not 
planning, and it has obvious 
dangers. 

Under political pressure 
of this sort the State is 
already exercising much 
influence on the location of 
industry, and therefore on 
the fate of individual towns 


URGENT CONSIDERATIONS 


HE demand that Government should 

definitely control the location of industry 

(since it exists for man’s sake, and not 
vice versa) is supported by the most urgent 
considerations of national defence. London is 
becoming as dangerously crowded with manu- 
facture as with administration. It offers to 
air attack the opportunity of destroying not only 
executive nerve centres, but important units of 
production. There is no such vulnerable target 
in the world. Certain Midland regions are 
becoming so congested as to involve the risk of 
similar ruin ‘‘ at one fell swoop.’’ One of the 
most vital defences in air-warfare is that of 
diffusion and decentralisation. Even if the 
riddle of the Special Area did not exist, this 
spreading-out of productive activity would still 
be one of the most obvions lessons of our national 
predicament. 

* * * 


There are too many proofs that it is not 
sufficiently realised in Whitehall. Sir Malcolm 
Stewart, in his last impressive report, urged 
that, as a general principle, Greater London 
should be placed ‘‘ out of bounds for further 
factory construction.’”’ Is this a too drastic 
prescription ? It is difficult for anyone to say 


Compulsion of particular 
industries to go to dictated 
locations is no_ essential 
element of thisidea. Certain 
towns and agricultural dis- 
tricts generally would be 
barred except under special 
permit. Certain other towns 
and areas, as well as the 
new satellite towns and 
garden cities, would be the 
subject of support by defi- 
nite inducement to indus- 
trial or business settlement. 
Between these extremes 
there could still be many 
districts among which firms 
would make their own 
choice. Housing policy, 
and of course the provision 
of State and municipal 
services, would be co-ordin- 





and the environment of 
future multitudes. We warfare in the face. 
have heard that permits 
are not now granted to 





so who has looked the conditions of aerial 


The Observer, February 28th, 1937. 


ated with the guidance of 
industry. 

Much of the data for the 
formulation of a national 
policy along these lines 








foreign firms for “‘ key men ”’ 
from abroad unless they 
set up their factories in situations approved by a 
Government Department. The siting of armament 
factories is in effect dictated by another Department. 
The aircraft factory intended for White Waltham in 
the Thames Valley was, in the face of a public 
outburst of.indignation, snatched up and hurriedly 
dumped into Lancashire. 

This change of practice is of the utmost historical 
importance. It concedes the essential point that the 
siting of industry is a matter of national interest. 
But the new practice is quite indefensible unless 
there is a national policy. And a national policy is 
inconceivable unless there is at least a broad outline 
of a national plan. Financial relief for depressed 
areas, however ingenious the formula, is blindfold 


exists in the brilliant 
Regional Reports in the 
pigeon-holes of Town and Country Planning auth- 
orities, in the surveys of such departments as the 
Post Office, the War Office, the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Health and the Home Office, and 
in the special surveys made by unofficial societies 
and university groups. 

A new organ of administration is needed— 
a National Industrial Siting Board to guide industries 
and businesses to the districts where, in their own 
and the national interests, it is best for them to 
establish themselves. Such a Board could at once 
act on the knowledge already available, and develop 
its further policy by means of the assembling of the 
results of the continual surveys that are in progress. 
A policy will not be born full-fledged. But the sooner 
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a start is made, the sooner we shall stop the appal- 
ling damage that is now being done to the nation. 
Need of Public Awareness 

Machinery is not everything. The right town 
environment, answering to the modern spirit, in the 
right relation to the countryside of England, is an 
interest of every living soul, whether townsman or 
countryman. Unless there is much more public 
awareness of the nature of the problem, and of the 
tremendous possibilities that planning opens, the 
best mechanism will go awry and will produce what 
nobody wants. 

With the human aspect of town and country 
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planning, therefore, this journal is concerned equally 
with the technique by which in this field the true 
and permanent needs of human beings living in a 
society can be provided for. And so we shall 
make no apology for dealing with a very wide range 
of subjects bearing on town and country life. 
It is quite as important that the town planner, 
whether Minister, civil servant, councillor or official, 
shall be reminded of the manifold interests of the 
citizen, as that the citizen shall understand the 
objectives, the problems, and the public importance 
of the planner. 


F. J. OSBORN. 





SPORT FOR SARDINES 
“ The encouragement of active, open-air life and 
exercise 1s one of the high roads to the improvement 
of the national physique.” 
The Times, 4, 1/37. 


We've always been told that in days of old 
We British were tough in tussles, 

Because we took care in the sun and the air 
To train up our eyes and muscles. 


But the clumsy clowns who built the towns, 
And filled them with fog and smother, 
Trapped us like rats in slums and flats 
In layers on top of each other. 


On straps, in trains that run through drains, 
We hang like sides of bacon, 

Or wait in rows at theatrical shows 
For seats that are mostly taken. 


For sport we have Nix but pubs. and flicks, 
And if we are all getting slack, it’s 

Because we're deprived, by the way we are hived, 
Of the handling of bats and rackets. 


And now you say, it’s our duty to play 
At soccer or rugger or cricket 

When our daily goal is a Tube grab-pole 
And a lift-gate our only wicket ! 


Being sports to the bone, we'd sport on our own 
If you’d kindly point out where we can sport ; 

But we've swapped such transports of delight 
For the dim delights of Transport ! 


By towering piles for miles and miles, 
From us the green fields are a barred space- 
You can’t breed first-raters on Tube escalators, 
Or asphalted tenement yard-space ! 


METROFUG. 





It is not possible to have any right morality, happiness, or art, in any country where 
the cities are thus built, or thus, let me rather say, clotted and coagulated ; spots of a 
dreadful mildew spreading by patches and blotches over the country they consume. You 
must have lovely cities, crystallised, not coagulated, into form; limited in size and not 
casting out the scum and scurf of them into an encircling eruption of shame, but girded 
each with its sacred pomerium, and with garlands of gardens full of blossoming trees 


and softly guided streams. 


JOHN RUSKIN, 1849. 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED .. 
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? 


Opinions From Press and Platform 


Green Belt-—-or Braces 

O smash the notion that democracy is always 

two years too late is a task that must be 
executed in all civil asin martial matters. Problems 
of social defence are as much to be found in the first 
field as in the second. Can we, for example, save 
Britain from London and London from its own 
tumultuous, irrepressible self? That is an urgent 
issue of to-morrow. In a totalitarian state the 
Dictator could say, since London is already grossly 
over-swollen, that he would have not another 
factory or workshop built in certain counties, 
that his realm must not be thus absurdly top- 
heavy, out of shape, and exposed to consequent 
embrarrassments of crowding and to perils of 
attack. But we have no such omnipotence. In all 
these affairs of social planning we have been saying, 
“Yes, ves, after the holidays,’ for years. By the time 
the holidays are over we find that another dozen of 
adjacent farms and spinneys have been submerged 
in the forest of villas, and he who would take 
his old country walk must cry in his frustration: 

~ ‘“ To-morrow to fresh streets and suburbs new.’ 
Is it enough to create a Green Belt and then start 
the brown jungle of brick once more on the other 
side ? No doubt a man with a belt round his middle 
will escape the anxiety of him who has neither belt 
nor braces; but a belt is scarcely a garment in 
itself. vor Brown in ‘* The Observer.”’ 
Flat-doodle 
T would appear that the powers at Whitehall 
had a special affection for flats, judging by 
the fact that they recommended that at least 
twice the density should be allowed for flats than 
would be allowed for dwelling-houses. It might 
be that they had the Metropolitan outlook, but 
what was good for London was not necessarily 
good for Worcestershire. Flats in some localities 
could be quite satisfactory, particularly service flats 
for the purposes of housing single persons, but he 
could not, personally, see why flats which were 
intended for the housing of whole families should be 
allowed at a greater density than would be per- 
mitted for dwelling-houses in the same density 
zones in towns such as those in Worcestershire. 

“Tn thisconnection I have often wondered during 
the past months, when there has been so much talk 
of war, whether it has ever occurred to those people 
who are inclined towards development in the form of 
large blocks of flats, how much more the occupants 
of such flats would be exposed to danger in propor- 
tion to population than the occupants of houses in 
the event of war from the air. An aerial bomb 
hitting a block of flats would be likely to do very 
much more damage to life and limb than if the same 
bomb were dropped among a number of dwelling- 
houses in a residential zone.”’ 

Mr. H. Robinson, Planning Officer for County 
of Worcester. 


‘*No Excuse... .”’ 

| Seed agua will readily agree that it is 

sensible to plan how developments should 
proceed before these developments commence, but 
their interest and enthusiasm cannot be aroused 
in the same way as their attention can be secured 
for the building of houses or institutions, or the 
provision of waterworks. They somehow fail t 
grasp the lessons of the past—tragic lessons of 
haphazard developments which have resulted in 
the chaotic conditions of to-day. 

“ Congestion of buildings, slums, inadequate and 
inconvenient roads, lack of open spaces, works and 
houses placed in the wrong position, ugliness 

those are only going to be remedied at the cost of 
millions of money, and if we do not prepare and 
carry out planning schemes to-day we are just 
going to repeat the errors of the past. 

‘There was some excuse for those in authority 
in past years, for they had not the powers we now 
possess, but there will be no excuse for us if we repeat 
and intensify the mistakes and shortcomings of our 
predecessors.’ 


Sir William E. Whyte. 


A Sound Investment 
NVESTORS who are looking out for a sound 
Raa giving a fair yield might do worse than 
First Garden City, Ltd. Soon after the 
War dividends were resumed and rose steadily until 
the maximum rate allowed by the articles of associa- 
tion—5 per cent.—was paid for the year 1923. 
Since then this maximum dividend has been paid 
every vear. 
The Financial Review of Reviews. 


A Target for Attack 
UST when the conquest of the air has made 
London a target for attack, we are engaged in 
centralising our people and our industry about that 
target to an extent unprecedented in the case of any 
other city in history. London is too big, is growing 
bigger, and ought to be diminished. Ruthless 
measures should be taken to stop the stampede 
of industry to the Metropolis and divert it to the 
industrial centres which the stampede is devastating. 
Wherever possible the vital activities centred in 

London should be removed elsewhere. 
A. G. Gardiner in “‘ The Star.” 


A Much Abused Word 

LANNING is a much abused word. If it is 

used in its simplest sense, it is what every 
business man does in his own organisation if he 
aims at large-scale production. Town-planning has 
been successfully operating in every continental 
country for the last half-century, in most parts of 
America and in our Dominions. We have only 
recently awakened to its importance, and even now 
recent legislation has been timid and_ largely 
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inoperative. But sound town-planning depends for 
its success on the power to locate industry. Just 
as it is of direct concern to a community where a 
sewage farm is put, so it is of interest to the nation 
where a foundry or a munition works are located. 
On one side a pleasant residential and rural area 
is ruined by the construction of an aeroplane factory, 
while on the other side workshops on Tyneside or 
elsewhere are derelict. Public money has been 
spent on schools and social services in the latter, 
and of course will have to be invested in the former 
if the new factories mature. Is it unreasonable to 
sterilise the land, urgently required for amenities 
around London, and exercise gentle pressure on 
industry to make use of existing facilities in derelict 
areas in the North? That is the kind of question 
that is pressed home in the Third Report of the 
Commissioner for the Special Areas. There are 
small pockets of industrial life, especially in mining 
districts, where there is no prospect of industrial 
revival. Such places it would be wiser to treat as 
devastated areas and shift the whole community 
to new surroundings with some prospect of becoming 
self-supporting. Garden cities are no impossible 
dream. 

Percy Harris in ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 


AST Oxford is an outbreak of eczema inred 
ivick. Sir Richard Livingstone. 
Cashing In! 
ITH regard to the interior of Liverpool itself, 
another interesting factor is the influence of 
town-planning and work on the clearance areas. 
This steady eradication of slums, and improvement 
of amenities, is improving the environments and 
heightening the value of many sorts of property, 
and investors particularly would do well to keep an 
enterprising eye on the rapidly-changing face of 
the city. 
Liverpool Daily Post, February 1, 1937. 


A Complacent Government 
LL this has its uses, but does not amount to 
more than benevolent tinkering. The issue 
has yet to be faced; for beauty is ubiquitous, is 
everywhere or nowhere, is not obtainable in “ spots.” 
Thirty years ago it could still be maintained that 
Oxford was the most beautiful city in the world ; 
the question now is if it is still possible tosave what 
is left of the old atmosphere; while Cambridge, 
as yet more like herself, is beginning impotently 
to spawn trails of disgusting suburbs and score the 
open fen that surrounds her with rows of tenements 
that cling like bugs or lice to the helpless high road, 
an insult to the eye. We learn from a complacent 
Government how many hundred thousand houses 
are constructed every year, and are perfectly aware 
that most of this new housing is a widening of 
desolation ; what we now call slums are disappear- 
ing, but only to make way for larger areas of dismal 
brickwork, neither town nor country, the slums of 
the future. 
Basil de Selincourt. 
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The Mayor Speaks 

‘““ [F you take garden cities like Welwyn—where 

everybody, rich and poor alike, can have the 
maximum of fresh-air and sunlight, and enjoying 
pleasant surroundings—and compare them with 
industrial towns in the North such as our own, 
you will realise to the full that there is a great deal 
to be desired.”’ 





The Mayor of Darlington. 


Moscow—The Limit! 
NDER the new plan Moscow’s population is 
never to exceed 5,000,000, the present area is 
not to be extended, and it is to be surrounded by 
a wide forest belt. If the party in Moscow retained 
the same spirit and could avoid all war it would 
undoubtedly in ten or twenty years make Moscow 
the best planned and finest capital the world had 
ever seen. 
Sir Ernest Simon. 


Social Chaos . 

E are leaving our children such a legacy of 
slums, congestion of buildings, lack of open 
spaces, and all the other things which follow upon 
bad planning, that these selfsame houses which we 
think of as heralds of a new day may become the 

breeding grounds of social chaos and revolution. 
Glasgow Weekly Herald 

Town Planning Will Triumph 
T takes a long while for a movement of this kind to 
get a grip of the public mind and to win popular 
support for the measure needed to give effect to it. 
But town-planning will triumph just as the cause of 
improved national housing has triumphed—and the 
sooner the better. 

A.C. Bossom, M.P., in“ Kent Message.” 


A my enthusiasm for flats disappeared—when I 
ithe ini Mr. Colin Clark, M.A. 


Pathetic Vulgarity 

UITE honestly, how can one feel at all happy 

about this great morass, this unregulated 
jungle ? Why should it be so muddled, so dirty, 
so noisy, and so large that millions of mileage have 
to be covered each day for its inhabitants to carry 
on their work? Weary expensive journeys to or 
from outlying suburbs. 

There are, it is true, one or two tiny parts which 
have dignity or decency—almost entirely confined 
to the so-called ‘‘ West End,’’ where the more 
wealthy people live. But think of the rest! Think 
of the miles and miles and miles of squalor to the 
south and east and north. Think of the traffic 
congestion; of interminable streets that begin 
nowhere and end nowhere; of unrelieved miles of 
awful suburbs ; of a pathetic, pornographic vulgarity 
which we call our West End “ night life.’’ It does 
not bear thinking about.... Here I am not 
merely moaning without reason. So many of us 
have been waiting for years for something to be 
done about the replanning of London. 

F.E.T. in “ Design and Construction.” 
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A REALIST LOOKS AT LONDON LIFE 


Chaos and Muddle in an Empire’s Capital 


An Imperative Call To Action 


Metropolitan Man: The Future of the English. 
By Robert Sinclair. Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS is no head-and-shoulders study. It is a 
Tiat-tength portrait and more. Here is no nice 

pre-Raphaelite discrimination selecting the 
one per cent. beautiful and ignoring the leprous 
residuum. Here is the vitality, the vibrant art 
of the impressionists making the whole picture leap 
to life, life as seen by the subjective mind of the 
artist and seen again by the subjective mind of the 
beholder. Here is realism, the realism of the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Police for the 
Metropolis or the Statistical Review of London 
Voluntary Hospitals, but realism achieved by a man 
who sees that behind carefully tabulated figures 
are the tragedies, the fears, the shattering dis- 
illusionments, the wear of body and mind of the 
human beings whose little life is, perhaps, summed 
up in the column devoted to the four thousand 
yearly deaths from tuberculosis or in the marginal 
note which records that in the course of an average 
year sixteen people die from starvation in the 
wealthiest city in the world. Here, too, is sur- 
realism. At anyrate, no sur-realist artist setting 
down his wildest nightmare on canvas has ever 
achieved a picture so faithful, so devastating, so 
dreadful, so inconceivably grotesque and hideous 
as this picture of London—the London which lies 
behind the fair facade of Piccadilly. 

Casually the author mentions that he has devoted 
seven years to writing this book. Seldom can one 
man have spent seven years more usefully. Robert 
Sinclair has compiled a volume which makes the 
whole nation his debtor, a book beside which Booth’s 
“ Darkest London ”’ reads like a bed-time story, a 
book which will do much to shock the conscience 
of the country and rouse, let us hope, Parliament 
to instant action. One of the great virtues of the 
book is that it is not propagandist. Mr. Sinclair 
sets out not to adumbrate a thesis but to state in 
clear, unequivocal language the facts of London 
life as they are recorded in reports (musty and 
forgotten almost as soon as they leave the printing 
press, interred at birth in the files of Whitehall and 
the British Museum but here resurrected as the 
grim skeletons in our national cupboard) as they 
are set down in the fleeting editions of the ephemeral 
newspapers, as they fall from the lips of the lordly 
ones when at lunches and banquets they so far 
forget themselves as to tell the simple truth 
neglecting, for once, the ‘‘ easy speeches ’’ which, 


Chesterton told us, ‘comfort cruel men.” Here 
indeed is cold comfort. Mr. Sinclair removes the 
superficial dressings, many of them already turned 
septic, from the sores and wounds of London life 
and shows the 6,390 amateur medicine men (who 
acting as councillors of the three hundred and 
fifty-five authorities which govern London) how, 
while they fall out among themselves regarding the 
diagnosis of the disease, the cancer becomes more 
irremediable and the stench of the ulcerous sores 
rises higher to heaven than the smoke of the torment 
of Babylon. 


II 


As I came down the Highgate Hill, 

The Highgate Hill, the Highgate Hill, 
As I came down the Highgate Hill 

I met the sun’s bravado, 
And saw below me, fold on fold, 
Grey to pearl and pearl to gold, 
This London like a land of old, 

The land of Eldorado. 

—Henry Bashford. 


The only fair way to review this book would be to 
quote it in its entirety. There is no page, hardly a 
sentence, without vital significance. Fact after 
staggering fact is presented to us. Time after 
time the reader cries out, ‘‘ That cannot be so! 
Not, surely not, in Twentieth Century London ? ”’ 
Let us first be satisfied, therefore, that Mr. Sinclair, 
almost invariably means exactly what he says and 
that his most sensational utterances—sensational 
only in that we have not previously perceived them 
clearly—are supported by cold statistical and 
unchallengeable records. The statement that most 
people, including most Londoners, will find it 
hardest to swallow is: that one out of every three 
Londoners dies in the workhouse :— 

“The unfortunate are beyond all statistics: it 
is only when the poor and the not-poor are turned 
to indistinguishable clay they begin to be adequately 
distinguishable—when, as it happens, there is no 
longer any point in the distinction. Then it is that 
we see, for every two bodies elsewhere than in a 
workhouse, one on a workhouse slab.”’ 

Sheer “sob stuff,” say you? Here is the un- 
challengeable evidence :— 

“ One-third of all deaths in the County of London 
occur in ‘ poor law institutions,’ according to the 
London County Council’s Statistical Abstract for 
any year up till 1930; since that date figures have 
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ceased to be published under this particular 
classification, but the use of the re-labelled institu- 
tions has not decreased since then. 

Before Transfer of Workhouses to the County 
Council : 


County of Deaths in Poor Law 


London. Total Deaths. Institutions. 
O25... ... 54591 17,486 
1926 ... 53,476 17,949 
127 «.. cx “35470 18,513 
1928 ... 53,895 18,591 
1929 ... 62,889 22,623 


After Transfer of Workhouses to the County 
Council : 


Deaths in Municipal 
General Hospitals, 
Public Health 
Institutes, and Public 
Assistance Institutions 


County of 


London. Total Deaths. 


iol... s+ aZeo 20,708 
IDSZ ... + soon! 20,690 
1933 ... 53,536 21,551 
1934 ... ve Od 20,932 


(Figures from Statistical Abstracts for London, 
1920-30, 1924-34 (London County Council) ; Annual 
Report of the London County Council, Volume IV, 
Part I, for 1934).”’ 

Dick Whittington, 1937, called from the depressed 
areas by the “lure of London,” by the vision of 
streets paved with gold, had better “ turn again ”’ 
back home. Let him come to London and his 
chance of becoming Lord Mayor is about one in 
450,000,000 but his chance of dying in the work- 
house is one in three. 

Dick, however, might not choose to die in the 
workhouse. He might be one of those free, proud 
Englishmen who would not have such a shameful 
death. That is quite likely—the chances that 
Dick would end by committing suicide are, indeed, 
one in seventy. One out of every seventy people 
who die in this “ floure of cities alle ’’ dies by his 
own hand. 

Before Dick dies he may, however, become so 
harried by “ anxiety about money or employment 
(according to the Board of Control one of “‘ the most 
frequent sources’’ of mental breakdown) that he 
becomes a lunatic. The chance of that pleasant 
fate is something like one in eighty-four. 

Or he may go to prison. At anyrate, he will 
discover, that at least one in seventy of his fellow- 
citizens has been a guest in His Majesty’s prisons. 

Dick’s chances of not finding work at all are one 
in ten! 


Il] 


“A corporation cannot blush. It is a body, it 
is true; has certainly a head—a new one every 
year ; arms it has and very long ones, for it can 
reach at anything ; a throat to swallow the 
rights of the community, and a stomach to digest 
them! But whoever yet discovered, in the 
anatomy of any corporation, either bowels or a 
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heart ? 

Assizes. 

Dick Whittington frustrated in his efforts to 
become Lord Mayor of London might yet aspire to 
become Mayor of one of the fifty London burghs 
which maintain their dignity by neglecting the slums 
and going in for pageantry. He might become 
chairman of one of the fifty-nine other town-councils 
who dispute the governance of London or, failing 
in that, become chairman of one of the other two 
hundred and forty-six public bodies who are 
empowered by statute to regulate the lives of the 
citizens. 

Dick, of course, should beware of living at North 
Harrow. There public life becomes just a little 
fatiguing. If he wants to see the Clerk to the Parish 
Council he must go to Pinner: if the Rural Council 
to Harrow Weald: if the County Ceuncil to 
Westminster: if he has to preside as a magistrate 
or appear in the dock, then the police station is at 
Wealdstone: if Dick—poor Dick!—is to be 
examined in bankruptcy that court meets at St. 
Albans while the county court sits at Watford. The 
head post office, he may discover, is at Harrow ; 
his gas supply comes from south-west London while 
his electricity supply comes from north London. 
The parish church is at Pinner but the Bishop’s seat 
is at Willesden. He will find his Member of Parlia- 
ment at Hendon. 

“One in every 150 Londoners,”’ says Mr. Sinclair, 
‘is injured in a street accident every year.’’ One 
out of every five of the victims is a child. Dick’s 
chances of being injured or killed in a London 
street are much greater than the risks endured by 
miners and even a little greater than those incurred 
by railway workers. Dick, however, should be 
careful to choose the spot where he is going to meet 
with an accident. Otherwise he may find himself 
“‘ outside the ambulance area.”’ Mr. Sinclair writes : 

“Even to-day the town councillor insists on 
chalking parish boundaries up to the doors of 
death ; the ridiculous square mile of the City of 
London possesses an exclusive ambulance service 
of its very own. And so do a multitude of one-eyed 
authorities in outer London. The Clerk to the 
Surbiton District Council has testified at an inquest 
that the driver of a municipal ambulance had 
strict instructions never to cross the Surbiton 
boundary. He was explaining why, when the 
ambulance reached, the boundary, the driver refused 
to pick up a dying man seventy yards further on. 
Verdict : accidental death.” 

And while local authorities vie with one another 
in thus maintaining civic dignity and the fur and 
feathers immemorially associated with it there is 
no single aspect of London life from public lavatories 
to public transport under the control of one single 
authority. The Thames may rise and drown 
London citizens as it did in January, 1928, but there 
is no body responsible for protection against a 
recurrence of such devastation. On the contrary 
if anything is ever to be done to remove the menace 
of the Thames floods, co-operation and, largely, 
agreement must be achieved, Mr. Sinclair points 


’’__Howel Walsh, Speech at the Tralee 
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County Council, formally opened Welwyn Garden City’s new Council Offices. 
built to the winning design of Messrs. C. H. Elson and H. Stone, Architects. Georgian in character, the 
walls are faced with multi-coloured red bricks, the window frames are painted green. 
offices for the officials of the Urban District Council, a council suite, a fire station, mortuary, garage, 








PROGRESS OF WELWYN GARDEN CITY-—Sir Joseph Priestley, K.C., Chairman of Hertfordshire 


caretaker’s quarters, and temporary accommodation for a branch of the county library. 
Picture of new offices by courtesy of “ Architecture Illustrated.” 








out, by the Air Ministry — which presumably con- 
trols the rain-clouds ; the Port of London Authority 
—which isn’t; the Metropolitan Police—coupled 
with the name of the Southend-on-Sea Borough 
Police; the London County Council—perhaps 
naturally ; all the London riverside boroughs—they 
cover the waterfront; the Thames Conservancy 
Board—which, it appears, cannot—the Treasury ; 
B.B.C.—which owns (or does it ?) the copyright 
of that well-known ditty, “ River Stay Away from 
my Door’; and, of course, the Southend-on-Sea 
Piermaster. 

And how could one expect the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee with no authority 
vested in it to do anything really practical when it 
required ‘‘ with a maximum of hindrance from 
vested interests and property speculation’’ to 
condition by persuasion ‘‘ the developments of 135 
local authorities ? ”’ 


IV 
‘‘ “Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
—John Howard Payne: From the Opera, 
“ Clari, The Maid of Milan.”’ 

So vigorous has been the post-war attack on the 
London slums that by the 1931 census overcrowding 
had been reduced by 0.07 of a person per room. 

Despite that fact London County Council has 
emerged in post-war years as the biggest builder 
in the country and in houses of its own has a 
population of more than a quarter of a million 
tenants, a population, as Mr. Sinclair points out, 
greater than that of Leicester and approaching that 
of Nottingham. 

“ But,”” he comments, “‘ the net result of fifteen 
years of the wildest planning and building ever 
known can be read to-day in the undying slums and 
the prolonged congestion in lower middle-class 


Costing £22,000 it was 


It provides 
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housing. In the last ten recorded years, to 1935, 
the population of Greater London has increased 
by 720,000. If we include those dormitories which 
technically are just outside the Greater London 
frontier the increase is 25 per cent. greater, but 
within the official area of Greater London the annual 
human increment has wavered between 50,000 and 
100,000. This means that every year, on the 
average, a town the size of Bath, Lincoln, Southport, 
Warrington, Barnsley, or Stockton-on-Tees, with 
all its existing propensities to slums and to bungalow- 
building, has been flung into the London stewpot 
and left to settle as best it may. In the last five years 
the incoming tide has risen to over 80,000 persons 
a year; 30,000 of those represent the natural 
increase of the community by the excess of births 
over deaths ; provincial immigrants account for the 
other 50,000 souls a year. What is more important, 
from a housing aspect, is the number of family 
units represented by this growing number of 
persons. On the experience of the past few years, 
we can count 24,000 new family units coming into 
existence every year and demanding new house 
room in Greater London.”’ 

And of course the new houses were not there. 
Instead there was a deficiency of 687,000 houses 
in Greater London (in 1925). This deficiency, 
Mr. Sinclair points out, resulted in the 2,400,000 
persons involved having to find accommodation 
with 1,400,000 other persons so that 3,800,000 
Londoners were living in a shared-house. So that 
for almost half the London population the English- 
man’s house is approximately half a castle—or, 
it may be, half a basement. 

Basements are, in truth, the homes of at least 
60,000 Londoners. Of these the London County 
Medical Officer of Health is quoted as saying: 
“There are, in fact, no worse housing conditions 
existing anywhere than those to be found in the 
underground rooms... The most insanitary 
areas do not and never have provided such intense 
degrees of insanitariness.... Frequently, in 
basement kitchens, artificial lighting during the 
daytime is continuously necessary . . .” 

The whole of London’s post-war liability on 
housing, Mr. Sinclair declares, is represented by 
eight-tenths of a penny on the rates—or rather 
less than a third of the efforts made by Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and other big cities. Even at the 
accelerated rate produced by the efforts of the 
Labour L.C.C. it would take seventy years to 
provide houses for the people who need them now. 

Meantime each year that passes sees some thirty 
thousand people die in the slums who would not 
die had they decent conditions in which to live. 
These people are killed by their slum environment 
and the figure of thirty thousand represents not the 
actual but the excess death rate of the London slums. 

VII 
“ You are now 

In London, that great sea, whose ebb and flow 

At once is deaf and loud and on the shore 

Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more.” 
—Shelley. 
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With steady strokes Mr. Sinclair builds up his 
picture. Skilfully the pigment is applied to the 
canvas and at last the result of seven years’ labour 
is revealed to the public. A one-man show: 
but what a show! Mr. Sinclair does not attempt 
to propagate any idea. He lets the facts speak 
for themselves. Never has the sheer muddle and 
chaos of London been more devastatingly revealed : 
never have the human consequences, in disease, 
in accident, in suffering, in all the wasting wear 
and tear of the incessant and often pointless, 
movement of the human ant-hill been more ruth- 
lessly exposed. 

If the conscience of the democracy of this country 
can be touched and quickened to action by such a 
revelation then this book will be reckoned among 
the major services to mankind. Here is confused, 
muddle-headed, hydra-headed, rapacious, all- 
devouring London revealed as it is, not a wen 
but a festering sore, devitalising the countryside 
and at the same time intruding itself in hideous 
ways—even when attempting feebly to deal with 
the slum problem—on the English heritage of 
rural beauty. 

One fact stands out above all others—the plain 
fact that London is too big. To add to it is a wicked 
crime inflicted equally upon the citizens of London 
and on those outside its nebulous bounds. London’s 
slum problem, London’s overcrowding problem 
cannot be tackled within the confines of the city: 
that is clear. The densities within the city must 
be lessened by creating new towns out in the 
country, planned towns free from the start of all 
London’s accumulation of dirt and disease, squalor 
and muddle, towns which will give to their citizens 
pleasant conditions in which to work, pleasant 
homes and pleasant surroundings in which to 
spend their leisure, towns which will enable them 
to enjoy the beauty of the health-giving woodlands 
and meadows, towns which will have all the 
amenities of urban life and all the joys of the country. 

This book is an imperative call to action. It 
must be heard by the London County Council. 
It must be heard by Parliament. If these bodies 
do not act quickly and act wisely the people 
themselves must demand that this evil thing shall 
not be perpetuated for ever—that national planning, 
overcoming all opposing interests and all temporary 
barriers, shall proceed at once—before the lapse of 
another precious decade sees the advent of another 
million people to swell the ranks of those, one in 
three of whom is destined to die on a workhouse bed. 





ARTHUR WRAGG’S CARTOON 


Arthur Wragg, one of the world’s greatest black- 
and-white satirists, becomes with this issue a ccn- 
tributor to this journal. The frontispiece in this 
issue is a hitherto unpublished drawing from anew 
book by Walter Greenwood, author of ‘‘Love on 
the Dole’ to be published by Messrs. Selwyn and 
Blunt. 
Ed. Town and Country Planning. 
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THE UNIQUE CITY 


The Demon of London Through the Centuries 


London, the Unique City. By Steen Eiler 
Rasmussen. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London. 15s. 


R. STEEN EILER RASMUSSEN, of Copen- 
hagen, architect, town planner, sociologist, 
author, here presents a study of London, which 
represents one of the most complete pictures of 
the town’s growth ever presented. It is particu- 
larly interesting as a view of London from the point 
of view of a Continental expert. Londoners them- 
selves are apt to forget the important place the 
city occupies in the European economy. 

It is an entrancing story. Through some four 
hundred pages the reader traces the development of 
the daemon of London over the centuries ; the one- 
family, one-home idea continues as, perhaps, the 
characteristic feature, from the earliest times from 
the medieval city to the development of 
Bloomsbury, Regent’s Park and Bedford Park, 
to Hampstead Garden Suburb, and finally, to 
London’s satellite towns of Letchworth and Welwyn. 

With a perception, too sharply focussed to be 
quite accurate, Rasmussen traces, too, the special 
development of national characteristics as influenced 
by the peculiar aspects of English education. He 
traces the development which caused the rejection 
of the moral rhyme : 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour ? 
in favour of Lewis Carroll’s 
How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail ? 
—rejection, that is to say, of the world of sense for 
the world .of delightful nonsense, giving access to 
the wonderland of an unrestrained imagination 
and access, too, to the magic castles of faeryland. 

Thus rudely set down, Rasmussen’s argument 
might not find general acceptance, but the reader 
of the book is carried inevitably to the view that this 
world of the imagination is as essential to the full 
development of the English character as the pro- 
vision of good factories, and a great deal more 
important than the provision of good flats. 

The flat is, indeed, the villain of the piece. 
Rasmussen has not a good word to say for it. 
Professor Walter Gropius should read this book. 
So should all others who are fascinated by 
the architectural possibilities. ‘‘ Nowadays,’’ 
Rasmussen writes, ‘‘many people believe it is 
important to build tall houses like those which 
are to be found in other large cities. London has 
apparently been panic stricken and has abandoned 
the English traditions. There are two things which 
have upset people. One is the uncanny increase 
of the traffic, the other is the slums. | Something 
must be done at all costs, and they choose a means 
which is no means and begin to build flats for 
people who otherwise would be living in cottages.” 

Even if the greater part of the population of 
London were living in flats instead of in one-family 


houses, he argues, the overcrowding of traffic in 
the city would be just as serious as it is now. In 
large towns there is always much loss caused by 
unnecessary transport, whether the town is scattered 
or concentrated. What is the use, he argues, of 
a man living in a 5-storey house in one corner of the 
town if, as in Copenhagen, he has his work in 
another and his allotment in a third ? 

Such is life in Continental cities. In London 
at least he could have his home and his garden on 
the same spot. If the business quarter, the factory 
quarter and residential quarter were all to be 
concentrated, the result will be overcrowded traffic 
all over the town. The most rational solution of 
the traffic problem is the complete sub-division 
of the chief centres of the city into many minor 
centres—the idea of the garden city. 

With uncanny skill, Rasmussen puts his finger 
on the very crux of the trouble. It can be proved, 
he says, that a number of industries in and near 
London are moving farther out, and at the same time 
new houses must be provided for about 100,000 
people a year. A pronounced spreading of town- 
centres 1s taking place in London. 

The effect of sleeping-car design on modern 
housing of the flat type is ruthlessly exposed. “ It 
can all be calculated to the eighth of an inch,” 
he writes. ‘‘ The result will, nevertheless, be wrong, 
as the aim is not the right one. A home 1s not 
merely a furniture store; it is a place in which 
human beings have to live... . The ordinary 
citizen of the upper middle-class feels a sense of 
relief in having to give up his large and imposing 
house, and settling down in a smaller one. His 
inevitable conclusion is that it must be a great 
advantage to have little space.” 

Speaking of the poor who are forced to live in 
small homes, he says “It is really much more con- 
venient for these people than for us ; they have none 
of those responsibilities which make life a burden.”’ 
The only answer to these thoughtless but common 
remarks is to insist on the fact that plenty of room 
in the home is an absolute necessity for healthy and 
human dignity. It is expensive and yet unsatis- 
factory to try to make up for the want of space by 
ingenious equipment. It is useless to invent 
furniture so artfully devised that more people can 
sleep in the same room than would otherwise do so, 
when it is in itself a danger for so many persons to 
be permanently in the same room. It is not a question 
of how many bodies can be kept in a dry and quiet 
place, but of living beings, who need an opportunity 
of satisfying their need of exercise, of meat and 
drink, of a healthy sexual life and of sleep. .. . 
It is worst of all for the children who are forced to 
live their lives in the same room as the grown-up 
people, who have different habits and keep different 
hours. They cannot play in the daytime, and they 
cannot do homework or occupy themselves in 
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their leisure hours ; they cannot sleep in peace at 
night ; they gain, at too early an age, sexual experi- 
ence, which has too strong and disturbing an influence 
on their development. 


Now all these disadvantages of overcrowding are 
terribly increased in blocks of flats with many rooms 
under one roof, in large buildings with far too many 
inhabitants. The condition of nervous people and 
irritable people, surrounded on all sides by other 
nervous and irritable people, grows worse and 
worse. The sleepless hear noises from every quarter ; 
those suffering from infectious diseases become a 
greater danger to others. All facilities for games 
are denied the children, who are unprotected against 
the influence of the nervous, the sick, the morally 
or mentally deficient. The curse of poverty and of 
the want of space in the home increases when the 
complaint of despairing fellow-sufferers echoes 
from every side. 


You English who come over to the Continent and 
see big residential quarters with miles and miles of 
tall houses in which the people live in dwellings 
piled one on top of the other, should try to realise 
that this unfortunate system is not the result of the 
need for good homes or the improvement of the 
conditions of traffic. The only reason for its 
existence is this: the landlord gets higher interest 
on his property. The thousands of human beings 
who live in dwellings so wretched that they are a 
danger to the community, are so doing in order to 
give the honest middle classes the opportunity of 
a good and safe investment. 
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You English should know that the Frenchman, 
Le Corbusier, is a modernist in his artistic form but 
a conservative in his planning of a city. When he 
plans to rebuild Paris with rows of sky-scrapers, 
he is merely keeping up the old tradition from the 
reigns of the Bourbons and the Bonapartes. In 
England new slums largely develop in houses that 
have been given up by their middle-class owners. 
On the Continent we construct slums. 

And now London,” concludes Mr. Rasmussen, 
“the capital of English civilisation, has caught 
the infection of Continental experiments which are 
at variance with the whole character and tendency 
of the city! Thus the foolish mistakes of other 
countries are imported everywhere, and at the end 
of a few years all cities will be equally ugly and 
equally devoid of individuality. This is the bitter 

END.” 

This review scarcely does justice to a remarkable 
book, made all the more remarkable by the copious 
illustrations which are not in any sense “‘ applied ”’ 
art, but an integral of the whole argument. The 
photographs are finely reproduced, the whole book 
is a triumph of the publisher’s art, and the photo- 
graphs, many by the author himself, brilliantly 
illustrate the points he makes. 

The book is the natural and necessary complement 
to Mr. Sinclair’s ‘‘ Metropolitan Man.’’ Whoever 
reads both books must be irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that the policy advocated by this 
journal and by the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association is necessary, right and inevitable. 


G. McA. 





FORTY YEARS TOO LATE 
English Panorama. By Thomas Sharp. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

F to write vigorously is to write well, Mr. Thomas 
Sharp is a good writer. If, however, one 
demands a logical exposition of a case, and a proper 
regard for the facts on which that case is built, 
then Mr. Thomas Sharp scarcely reaches that 
category. ‘‘ English Panorama’”’ is not without 
interest ; but when he attacks Howard and the 
garden city idea, he does himself and James Silk 
Buckingham (whom he prefers as a hero) consider- 
ably less than justice. He is almost Marxian in 
his analysis of nineteenth century conditions, and 
his statement of how the hour produced its man, 
if not the right man. Mr. Sharp appears to have 
been born forty years too late. The plain fact, 
according to Mr. Sharp, is that in town-country 
there is no hope at all. Town-country, he declares, 
is a chaos of individualism. Semi-detached houses 
in a sham rural street, in a wilderness of semi- 
detached houses in sham rural streets. ‘‘ Universal 
suburbia,” he writes, ‘‘ sprawls drearily on. At 
bottom a social and an esthetic ideal, it displays 
ever more deeply as it grows the fundamental 


falsities of its inspiration.” Thus runs_ the 
indictment. 
It continues: ‘‘ There are no citizens of town- 


country ; there are only inhabitants. There is no com- 


munity ; there is only a collection of separate units.” 

Mr. Sharp claims to be a philosopher. There 
was a philosopher possibly greater than he who 
wrote an essay on “‘ A certain blindness in human 
beings.” Mr. Sharp’s sight is failing badly. Sprawl- 
ing suburbia is the antithesis and not the result 
of Howard’s teaching. The preservation of existing 
towns was one of Howard’s main objectives—but 
these towns were to be preserved, not with all the 
ugliness and disease and squalor of the nineteenth 
century, but cleaned and fumigated and civilised, 
when coagulated humanity in the worst parts had 
been removed to healthier satellite surroundings. 
Nor is it true that there is no community life in 
garden cities. The reviewer spent the greater 
part of his life in a town which had developed from 
a handloom weaving village to a modern industrial 
community, with iron, steel and coal as its main 
industries. Growing in a traditional way its com- 
munity spirit was maintained to an extraordinary 
degree, but when the writer came to live in a garden 
city, he found that, vigorous as the community 
life was in his birthplace, it was a weak and feeble 
thing indeed compared with the community life 
in Welwyn. True, the individual has the oppor- 
tunity in a garden city to develop to his full physical, 
mental and spiritual stature, but that means that 
his contribution to the life of the town is not less 
but infinitely greater. G. McA. 
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LIFE IN A FLAT 


THE HUMOUR OF FLATS 


How to Live ina Flat. By W. Heath Robinson and of the dullness of his own ideas in the mass design of 
Kk. R. G. Browne. Hutchinson & Co., Ltd. 5s. good dwellings’ with gardens; glorious rights of 


VERY architect, every housing expert and every study and of sweating at “comps” and massive 
2 : ; binge: sage > - visions of horizontality and verticality come to 
town planner should possess this little book. . 

They need a little brightness in their lives, poor 
things. Heath Robinson is the comic poet in 
black and white of this mechanical age. Perhaps 


him in dreams from his miseducated youth ; 
function recedes to second place. He must have this 
book ; there is seriously something to be learned 
from Heath Robinson in the delightful game of 
ingenuity. As to the town planner, he must not 


ur Cy plan ; he regulates. The juggernaut rolls over him, 
es and he greases the wheels. The town accumulation 


is given. He cannot cause it or stop it. Heath 
Robinson will give him ideas for that elasticity 
beloved by his uncles in Whitehall. 

Mr. K. R. G. Browne's letter-press is the perfect 
verbal expression of the philosophic gaiety of the 
drawings, and that is saying a lot. Thank Heaven 
for a spot of conscious insanity in a mad world. 


F. J. 0. 











Roof Hiking in a Modern Flat 


he is a symptom of a latent attitude towards modern 
technique that may ultimately save us. He de- 
bunks ingenuity and its everlasting tendency to go 
crackers. At his best he is near enough to technical 
plausibility to make a technician first laugh, then 
look again, then laugh a little more grimly, and then 
(if he has it in him) wonder whether he is not madder 
than Heath Robinson. 

After the next war, when the surviving flat- 
dwellers will seek out and ‘“ bump off”’ the flat- 
designers, libraries of learned books will be written 
to elucidate or entangle further the mystery of the 
motives of both—as about the similar historic 
mysteries of witchcraft, the Man in the Iron Mask, 
and the Trotskyist trials. No satisfactory under- 
standing will ever be reached. 

The housing expert, a creature exuding humanity 
from every pore, peers with a microscope into the 
slums, and after counting the mammatian and insect 
life thrice, very properly prefers clean hones to the 
flesh and blood of a past culture gone septic. The 
architect, the least human of our trio, is terrified An Artistic way of hiding an unsightly view 
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THE HERITAGE OF A TOWN WELL 
NAMED 


By Kart B. LoHMANN, Professor of Landscape 
Architecture, University of Illinois. 


HERE is a certain accidental affinity and 
magic in the name of a place. It may be an 
influence that gives and leaves an impression. 
It may be a kind of face whereby the community 
isknown. A town, like a person with an unfortunate 
or bad name, may be already half-condemned and 
half-hanged because of the name it bears. A good 
name, however, may become a priceless heritage 
to any community. 

In the Middle West there happens to be a pair of 
adjoining cities that are more happily named than 
people realise—more happily designated in some 
respects than any other community in America. 
I have reference to the twin towns of Champaign- 
Urbana. 

To appreciate the significance of this title one 
must be familiar with the beginnings of the garden 
city movement in England—a movement that 
had its roots in the crowded conditions of London 
as well as in the little book, “Garden Cities of 


LONDON’S DILEMMA: THE WAY OUT 


(Mr. F. J. Osborn’s address to the London Society 
on “ London’s Dilemma: The Way Out ’”’ formed 
such a cogent, witty, and forceful statement of 
the case for positive planning that it has been 
decided to reproduce it in pamphlet form. Copies 
are now available, price 2d., by post 3d., from the 
Secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. Below 
we reproduce a_ characteristic passage.—ED., 
TOWN AND CoUNTRY PLANNING. | 


Progress of City Growth 


[7 must surely be obvious, once you look plainly 
at the problem, that if a city expands on its peri- 
phery with dwellings, and it remains one city, 
business buildings will tend to become larger and 
higher in the centre, and that, therefore, the space 
per person in the centre will be less—or alterna- 
tively, that the people from the centre will be 
squeezed out to the fringe. In London both results 
are shouting themselves at us. We cannot miss 
them. And yet surprisingly few people see the 
connection or draw any plain conclusion from it. I 
have even heard town planning experts advocate 
the use of cleared slum sites for business premises on 
the ground that this is an economically more 
advantageous use of the land. It is difficult to 
conceive a more remarkable instance of blindness to 
plain facts. In this stage of transition towards 
planning I quite see we may all have to do 
funny things; but do let us, at least, recog- 
nise how strange they are. In this connection 
there is something funnier still to come, but 
first let me say something about London 
Transport. 
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Tomorrow,” published in 1902, which deplored the 
crowded city conditions and offered constructive 
means of improving them. Those constructive 
means were quite literally followed and realised 
in the form of a new English town known as Letch- 
worth. In putting forth his garden city idea, 
Sir Ebenezer Howard included in his book a descrip- 
tion of the advantages and disadvantages of town 
and country and then portrayed the ideal magnet 
that would combine the advantages of both city 
and country and called that combination the 
“ town-country.”’ 

The State University towns of Champaign- 
Urbana, IIl., will be seen to offer this very combina- 
tion in name. Champaign on the one hand suggests 
the open country, the undulating plain of the 
““campagna’”’ as associated with Rome, and also 
suggests derivation from the word “campus” 
or field. On the other hand, the word Urbana 
obviously pertains to the city. And so we have 
Champaign-Urbana, the “‘country-city’’ dream 
come true in name at least, and this 140 miles 
south of Chicago, the city in which Sir Ebenezer 
Howard as a young man once served as a printer. 

The American City. 





Fantasy of London Transport 

Every time you add more people to the outside 
edge of London and intensify your central building, 
which is what we have been doing for years, and 
with increasing speed since the War, you make the 
average Londoner travel further to and from his 
work. This costs him money and much more of 
his energy than he realises, and what is even more 
important, it gobbles up his precious leisure. 
There is nothing in London I admire more than 
London Transport. The particular way it is run 
is one of those personal accidents that leave a 
permanent record on cultural history, like the 
furniture in Tutenkhamen’s tomb. It is as beauti- 
ful as the Arabian Nights, and, I would say, as 
incredible, as fantastic and as ruthless. It has 
gone on solving one insoluble problem after another, 
and as I see it, every solution was a disaster to 
London. And now we have reached this ridiculous 
position. One in every ten Londoners lives by 
carting the others about, at a cost of forty million 
pounds per annum. An average London family 
spends sixteen pounds odd a year in travelling in 
‘buses, tubes, trains and trams; six shillings and 
threepence a week not including taxi-cabs. It is 
something like a tenth of the average Londoner’s 
income—if you leave out of count the people who 
generally travel by their own cars, and if you 
include the latter, as you should, to get the economic 
cost of movement in London, the average cost per 
family is, of course, much higher. A tremendous 
proportion of this, but I don’t know what propor- 
tion, is daily travel to and from work. 

What is the benefit, if technicians and business 
organisers use their skill to reduce our hours of 
daily work, while London grows in such a way as 
to absorb in tiring journeys the extra time we 
might have had for leisure ? 
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DECENTRALIZATION, 1920—1930 


Past Mistakes—What of the Future? 


By D. H. SMITH, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ.), F.R.G.S. 


Opportunities Lost 

T is now almost common knowledge that in the 

post-War period from 1920 onwards over a million 
people moved into the ring of Greater London. It 
is further admitted by most people irrespective of 
sectarian bias that this outward movement of 
population was mostly a process of haphazard 
unplanned and uncontrolled decentralization. The 
growth of suburbs with their concomitants of chain 
stores, chain cinemas and chain pubs have become 
a feature of the metropolitan mind. The London 
of to-day is as unlike the pre-War London as the 
pre-Elizabethan London was unlike the Georgian. 
When the history of metropolitan development is 
written in years to come, the extraordinary growth 
of London in the post-War period will feature as 
one of the most important urban expansions of 
recorded history—and one of the most ugly blots 
in social development. 

What is not so generally known to the lay mind 
is the extent to which industry as well as population 
has been decentralized in this period. In an 
investigation of decentralization of industry in 
which I was engaged in the 5 years from 1927-1932, 
I discovered that in the northern and western 
sectors of Greater London, i.e. from the Lea Valley 
in the east to the Great West Road in the west, 
approximately 232 factories had been erected which 
were formerly in central London prior to 1920. I 
am referring here to factories which were producing 
commodities for a national or international market. 
If you include factories serving the locality, e.g., 
laundries, bakeries, power works, etc., the number 
would of course be very much greater. If the 
number of employees per factory be estimated as 
50 (the Survey of London Life and Labour puts it 
as 66) this means that within the decennial period of 
1920-1930 factories employing approximately 11,000 
to 12,000 moved from central London to these areas. 
Herein lies one of the greatest tragedies of social 
development. Instead of a planned expansion of 
industry, we find haphazard spoilation of Greater 
London in which all the acquisitive impulses of those 
responsible for helping the movement were allowed 
to have uncontrolled sway in the new locations of 
industrial, development. 

Between the years 1920-1930 there could have 
been founded at least two garden cities between 
Watford and Slough. The economic forces of 
decentralization were pointing the way, but the 
apathy and lack of foresight of administrators and 
capitalists were not equal to the great opportunity. 
Hence arose the sprawling mass of suburbs and 
factory areas which have besmeared one of the 
attractive rural parts of metropolitan England. 


This post War growth of urban development will go 
down to posterity as an indictment to the stupidity 
of those who would not listen to the dictates and 
the warnings of voices crying in the wilderness—a 
small band of clear far sighted social workers who 
pressed for regional planning and satellite towns. 

So much for the past. What of the future 
immediately ahead of us? We are on the anticline 
of another trade boom. How long it will last, of 
course, is the unknown factor. If the war clouds 
were to disappear, it might well be that for several 
years we shall enjoy a period of prosperity similar 
to that of the “ good years ’”’ of 1920-1925. 

There are already indications that decentraliza- 
tion in both industries and population has reacted 
to this new era of prosperity. We note from many 
sources that the process of industrial growth in 
Greater London which slowed up in 1930-1933, has 
now regained some of the momentum experienced 
in the years 1920-1930. Are we to allow a repetition 
of the mistakes of that period, or shall we have the 
courage to urge those in power to legislate for 
satellite towns? If the powers remain apathetic, 
then we shudder to think of the Greater London 
of 1940-1950. The difficulties of social and economic 
control will be insuperable. 


Journeys to Work 


One of the forces which may ultimately rouse 
both capitalists, administrators and employees from 
their lethargy on the subject of decentralization is 
the increasing complexity of passenger journeys 
within Greater London. In 1921 there were approxi- 
mately 2,800 million passenger journeys made in 
Greater London. To-day that number has increased 
to about 4,000 million. This is a statement on which 
one should ponder. If a passenger journey takes on 
the average 10 minutes, between 600 and 700 million 
hours are lost each year by people living in Greater 
London. It is not possible to estimate how much 
of this time is lost by people travelling to and from 
their work, as no exact figure is obtainable. It 
would probably not be an exaggeration to say that 
between 50 and 60 per cent. of the total is spent in 
this form of travelling. 

Now the length of the journey which an employee 
is compelled to undertake each day has two social 
repercussions. There is firstly the greater possibility 
of ill-health arising from long journeys than from 
those who live within walking distance of their work 
or within say a 10 minutes bus ride. In one large 
firm the length of the journey to work on the part 
of the employee has been correlated with the 
absenteeism due to ill-health. It was found that 
employees who live longer distances from work have 
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80 per cent. more time off for illness. The suscep- 
tibility to illness lies in the fact that such employees 
must leave home as early as 6.30 a.m., with the 
result that a large percentage, (25 per cent. in the 
investigation in question) do not have any breakfast. 
Many workers interpret “ breakfast ’’ as a cup of 
tea and a biscuit, so that the percentage of those 
who do not have a substantial meal must be very 
much larger. This is the first loophole to infection. 
Then there is the physical effort (and the sub- 
jective effect resulting therefrom), of the fight to 
board a tram or bus or other vehicle, and the 
renewed effort after a day’s work to return home. 
One realises the meaning of this daily struggle to 
travel when one reads that in the case of a large 
firm hardly a day passes without some of the 
employees having to be treated for minor injuries. 
Apart, however, from the tefdency to physical 
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injury, there is the danger from infection arising out 
of journeys in packed vehicles. é 

The second social repercussion arises from the 
increasing amount of money that has to be spent 
in journeys to work. If a person lives say 30 to 
40 minutes from their place of work, the weekly cost 
of such a journey would not be less than 4s. If 
this money were spent on food instead of “‘ the fight 
to travel,’ it would enable the worker to buy an 
orange, an apple and a pint of milk a day, still 
leaving a margin of 2d. or 3d. towards the cost of a 
better midday meal. 

If London continues to grow, this social problem 
will increase. One school of thought advocates 
“the tenement ”’ housing of workers. But this is to 
jump from one evil to another. The housing of: 
workers in tenement buildings is not the answer, 
as we shall see in another article. 





UNWIELDY “MUNICIPAL EMPIRES ”’ 


IKE the imperialism of nations, our big towns 

are annexing more and more territory, adding 
slice after slice to their dominions, as the population 
increases. The result is an agglomeration of 
spreading and often ill-designed suburbs on the 
outskirts of most of the big cities. These municipal 
“empires ’’ have become unwieldy and unmanage- 
able. To make towns bigger and bigger is as old 
fashioned as it is uneconomic and inconvenient. 

Much of our town-planning is so negative that it is 
hardly planning at all. It should not be supposed 
that the real planning of a city stops at drainage 
and sanitation, the laying out of new streets and 
the creation of parks and open spaces, important 
as these are. It is not town-planning that is needed, 
but national planning, a plan for the country as a 
whole. For entire regions change their character 
when an industry dies, and the inhabitants have 
to seek their living elsewhere. This has been only 
too poignantly proved in the Depressed Areas. 

The big cities already overflow their administra- 
tive limits, forming an unproductive no-man’s-land 
between the hostile trenches of town and country. 
But the day of uncontrolled expansion is past. 
What is called for is a plan for the distant future, 
with accurate information on the sources of raw 
materials and lands suitable for building factories 
for those industries which are to be removed from 
the cities. For industry has grown up higgledy- 
piggledy ; factories and slums clog the towns and 
make the large industrial centres crammed and 
seething infernocs. 

The real town-planning specialist must look much 
farther ahead than one, or even two, generations. 
History proves as much. In 1800, the population 
of the whole world was 775 millions; to-day it is 
2,000 millions. Europe alone in spite of wars and 
epidemics has increased in population from 175 
millions in 1800 to 450 millions to-day. Planning, 
therefore, must be on the widest possible scale, 
allowing for the intensification of life and production. 


Small isolated groups will be replaced by systematic, 
though loosely-knit larger entities. 

But, it may be said, all this is very theoretical ; 
and in any case, how can it possibly be done? 
Well, a first step toward the solution of an admittedly 
vast and intricate problem would be the removal 
of a hundred factories and their workers from the 
towns into the country. This would be by no means 
impossible owing to the convenience and ubiquity 
of electric power. The industrial plants should 
be placed near their raw materials ; but factories 
for the finishing of-semi-manufactured goods could 
be placed almost anywhere. 

Treating the problem on a larger scale I would 
recommend satellite towns as the solution of our 
overcrowding difficulties, as opposed to dormitory 
housing estates and large blocks of flats in the 
centre of the cities. 

It is by no means necessary or advisable that 
our satellite towns should be great cities. I regard 
a population of 20,000 to 30,000 as the ideal size 
fora town. Towns of this size are less expensive to 
build in the first place, simpler to administer and 
pleasanter to live in, while traffic problems are to 
a large extent obviated. 

My ideal town would be surrounded by a green 
belt. It would have the town-hall in the centre 
and one main road driving right through the middle. 

New settlements would be formed in_ parallel 
strips; the residential area in the middle, with 
the industrial area on one side and the agricultural 
area on the other, but the three separated from 
each other by broad green bands. This arrange- 
ment facilitates communication between house and 
factory. The agricultural area would contain not 
only the farm buildings, but also cottages for the 
workers. Plenty of room would be left for changes 
in detail. 

The Welwyns and Letchworths are but tiny chords 
of harmony in the whole vast, jarring discord. 
What is needed is an entirely new orchestration of 
the whole score, to make all England a symphony 
of healthy development and ordered growth. __ 

—Dr. Erwin Gutkind 
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IN TRAINING AT LETCHWORTH-—A lunch hour photograph outside the Ministry of 


Labour’s training centre at Letchworth. 


Seven hundred young men are constantly being 


trained for different trades and already over 7,000 trainees have been absorbed in industry. 

Satellite towns, situated right outside the boundaries of the main cities, would offer new 

hope for the Special Areas, dealt with in Sir Malcolm Stewart’s report and would enable 
the workless to make “a fresh start.” 





London’s Growth Menaces the Nation’s Welfare 


Declares Sir Malcolm Stewart in Outspoken Report 


Biggest Planning Opportunity Since Great Fire . . . Missed 


| HAVE stated that I am opposed to the 

Government using compulsion to dictate to 
industry where it should go, but is there not justifica- 
tion for instructing it where it should not go, unless 
good cause can be shown for so doing? If this 
principle were adopted, it would be possible to a 
considerable’ extent to place Greater London out of 
bounds for further factory construction, unless 
adequate evidence were adduced that the proposed 
manufacture of any particular product in the London 
area was essential because it could not be procured 
on an economic basis elsewhere, or that the economic 
conditions requisite to success were so clearly defined 
and exclusively related to this area that the con- 
templated establishment of any new factory could 


not be successfully affected elsewhere. This would 
involve the definition of the areas to be placed 
under control as well as the licensing of new and 
the extension of old factories in controlled areas.” 

That statement is one of the most important made 
by Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart in his third (and last) 
report as Commissioner for the Special Areas of 
England and Wales (H.M. Stationery Office : 
Cmd. 5303. Price 3s. 6d.). Mr. Stewart’s services 
as Commissioner have been recognised by His 
Majesty the King whose intention to bestow a 
baronetcy on Mr. Stewart was announced in the 
first Honours’ List of the new reign. Town Planners 
will be particularly interested in the General Review 
and Recommendations which comprises the first 
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part of the report and in Appendix 1 which has many 
pertinent observations to make on the necessity 
for the controlled location of industry. 

The following passages from the Introduction and 
Appendix 1 are so vitally important that they are 
reproduced in full. 


‘* Persuasion Has Failed ’’ 


‘If we are directly to decrease unemployment, 
means must be devised of establishing new and 
expanding old industries in the Special Areas. 
Let us first consider Persuasion. This has been 
tried and found wanting; persuasion of indus- 
trialists to avail themselves of the facilities of the 
Areas has been exercised through personal appeal 
by the Prime Minister, but has met with no response. 
I have persistently exercised persuasion, both 
directly and through an appeal addressed to large 
numbers of industrialists. These efforts generally 
speaking have failed. This is not surprising. 
Industrialists have their own reasons, which rightly 
or wrongly they regard as valid, for determining the 
particular localities in which they intend to take the 
risk of establishing themselves. They decline to be 
dissuaded from their intentions by the application 
of persuasion, which has proved futile.” 


‘* Sympathy Not Enough ”’ 

‘Persuasion cannot rightly be expected to 
exercise any wide influence. There are perhaps 
a few benevolent minded that might be swayed 
by sympathy and set the example of establishing 
a factory in the Special Areas. A suggestion has 
been made that fresh economic enterprise on a 
large scale in the Areas should not be denied recog- 
nition as an example of public spirit, but it is 
difficult to see how this suggestion could be rightly 
applied except in cases where capital and control 
are wholly vested in the same person. Broadly 
speaking sympathy for the Special Areas does not 
of itself constitute a sufficient justification for 
establishing industries in the Areas. Sympathy 
should open the door to reasoned consideration of 
their possibilities, but, as stated in my First Report, 
‘ economic considerations must in the main determine 
the location of industry. No decision can be come 
to without balancing all the factors, including the 
value of the respective merits of old established and 
new industrial districts. Where there is equilibrium, 
the decision should be in favour of the old, but it 
is futile to attempt to establish industries in the 
Special Areas when the economic facts do not 
warrant so doing. It would only afford temporary 
relief, bearing the seeds of further future distress, 
which is avoidable.’ I shall endeavour to show 
presently that the first step to be taken is to create 
in the Special Areas favourable conditions which 
will arrest the attention of industrialists and banish 
their present attitude of indifference.”’ 

‘*The Menace of London’’ 

‘The majority of those who have studied the 

problem of the location of industry may reasonably 


be assumed to agree that the colossal post-war 
growth of Greater London is the aspect of the 
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problem which occasions most concern, and can 
be rightly regarded as calling for control in the 
national interest.’’ 

‘*London’s Growth’’ 

‘The overwhelming growth of London is one of 
the most striking features of our national develop- 
ment in recent times. This growth is illustrated by 
the great number of different ‘‘ Londons’’ which 
have come into being—for example the Administra- 
tive County, Greater London, the Postal and 
Telephone areas, Police areas and so on. For the 
present purpose, however, it will be sufficient to 
consider three main divisions. These are :— 

(1) The Administrative County, with an area of 
117 square miles, a population in 1931 of 
4.4 millions and a rateable value in 1933 of 
£60.3 million. 

Greater London (coinciding with the Metro- 
politan and City Police Areas) with an area 
of 692.9 square miles, a population in 1931 of 
8.2 millions (and in 1935 of 8.5 millions), 
and a rateable value in 1933 of £92.9 million. 

(3) What has now come to be described as 

‘Outer London,” namely, the zone lying 
outside the County boundary but inside the 
boundary of Greater London. This is 
576 square miles in area, its population in 
1931 was 3.8 million and in 1935 just under 
4.3 million, and its rateable value in 1933 was 
£32.6 million. 

‘Passing reference may also be made to the 
Metropolitan Traffic Area of 2,415 square miles, 
with a population in 1931 of 9.5 millions (probably 
by now 10 million) which may in the near future 
constitute ‘ Greater London.’ 

* As an illustration of the magnitude of the London 
area, it may be mentioned that Greater London has 
1/127 part of the area of Great Britain, 1/5 of the 
population and just under 1/4 of the rateable value. 
The population of the Metropolitan Area is to-day 
larger than was the whole population of England and 
Wales in 1801, and is greater than that of most of the 
minor countries of Europe. Thus we have an undue 
concentration of both the population and_ the 

material wealth of the country in one small area. In 
recent years one of the chief causes of its growth has 
been its vast size, which makes it the finest market in 
Europe, if not in the world, for manufacturers and 
distributors of consumption goods and so provides an 
almost irresistible attraction to new ventures.” 

‘“‘The Present Tendency ”’ 

‘The rate at which the population is increasing 
is seen in the addition to the population of Greater 
London of over two millions since 1901, over one 
million since 1921 and 200,00 between 1931 and 
1934. At its present rate the population of Greater 
London will reach nine million by the next census in 
1941, and 10 million shortly after the following 
census. So many influences are at work, however, 
including developments in transport, the influence 
of birth-rates (some of the new ‘ colonies ’ in outer 
London have birth-rates nearly half as high again 
as the Greater London birth-rate), that it is not 
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possible to give any safe forecast. It can, however, 
safely be said that, unless something occurs to check 
the present tendency, London will go on growing for 
a very long time, even after the population of the 
country as a whole has become stationery or begun 
to decline. When this happens, the disproportionate 
size and growth of London will form an even greater 
contrast to the remainder of the country and 
constitute an even greater danger to balanced 
economic and national life.’’ 


‘* Population Movements’’ 

“There are two distinct population movements, 
one outwards from the centre and another inwards 
from the provinces ; these meet in the surrounding 
ring of Outer London. The outward movement from 
the Administrative County is from many points of 
view a most desirable one, as the density of popula- 
tion in many parts is excessive; for example, in 
Southwark it is as high as 151.7 per acre. Anything 
which tends to hamper this outward movement is 
most undesirable. Space must be found in this 
Outer Ring for housing estates to re-house a large 
portion of Central London’s present inhabitants ; 
also for recreation grounds and such larger open 
spaces as the ‘ green belt.’ There is thus a strong 
present and future demand upon the space 
surrounding the Administrative County, and this 
will tend to become greater as the demand for better 
social and housing conditions increases. It is 
important, therefore, if the land adjacent to the 
Administrative County of London is to be available, 
as it should be, for such developments, that the 
inward flow from the provinces and elsewhere should 
be checked and diverted to other areas.” 


‘* An Important Need’’ 

“From many points of view this indiscriminate 
growth of London is undesirable, and the chief 
dangers may perhaps be usefully grouped under 
three heads : 

(a) Dangers to the general welfare of London’s 

present population. 

(b) Industrial and strategic dangers. 

(c) Danger to the national well-being. 

‘“ Reference has already been made to the growing 
congestion in the Outer Ring, which tends to prevent 
the desirable outward movement from the over- 
crowded parts of the central area of London. The 
industrialisation of Outer London has destroyed a 
large amount of open space which would have been 
available for recreation in one form or another, and 
the continuance of this industrialisation will increase 
the already great difficulties of the inhabitants 
of the Administrative County in getting to the 
countryside. For the Londoner, access to open 
space is an even more important need than it is for 
the dwellers in other cities, as the strain of life is 
notoriously greater in the metropolis, particularly 
for the poorly paid classes for whom the expense of a 
long journey out of London is prohibitive.”’ 


‘*Expensive, Fatiguing Travel’’ 


“ Another serious aspect of the present situation 
1s the loss of time, discomfort, expense and fatigue 
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involved in the daily journeys which are necessitated 
by the size and the lack of the industrial planning of 
London. Thousands of workers, whose daily journey 
by rail to their employment takes from one-half 
to three-quarters of an hour, have almost constantly 
to stand all the way, and the practice of most places 
of business of starting and finishing their work at 
approximately the same hours (almost a necessity 
for business and social reasons) makes this problem 
one of great difficulty. Efforts are now being made 
by the London Passenger Transport Board and 
the other Railway Companies to improve the position 
at a cost of some £35,000,000 but, if Outer London 
continues to increase as it is now doing, it is quite 
certain that the traffic will have outgrown the new 
facilities by the time these are completed. In the 
case of low-paid workers, and especially juveniles, 
the expense involved is a very heavy burden. Ina 
recent debate in the House of Commons a case was 
mentioned in Becontree where 7s. 6d. out of a weekly 
wage of {1 14s. 8d. was spent in railway fares, and 
other investigations show the high percentage of 
their weekly wage which the more poorly paid 
workers spend in travelling.” 
‘* Strategic Dangers’’ 

“From the strategic point of view, the position 
is one of the greatest possible danger. Reference has 
already been made to the concentration of popula- 
tion and wealth in this small area dependent on an 
extremely complicated mechanical organisation. It 
would take very little in the way of systematic 
attack to destroy the most vital parts of this organisa- 
tion, with the result that the feeding of the popula- 
tion would become impossible. Not only this, 
but we have allowed many important industries 
to be set up in and around London, and, even if it 
were possible to keep those industries working, 
from the point of view of maintaining the necessary 
power and getting the workers to the factories, the 
keeping up of supplies of raw materials would be 
exceedingly difficult. It is remarkable that, out ot 
the 25 air-craft manufacturing firms, 12 are in or 
near London and a further 5 are in the South Eastern 
Counties. Further, some of our most important 
electrical firms are in the London area, and it is 
understood that the only manufacturers of large 
scale cold storage equipment are also situated in 
London. 

“London is not only open to attack from the air 
but could be bombarded from the Continental Ports 
on the other side of the Straits of Dover should these 
be in enemy hands.”’ 

‘*Threat to Nation’s Welfare’’ 

“One result of the growth of London, described 
above, is undoubtedly to take earning power away 
from other parts of the country. 

‘Another of the national disadvantages is the 
amount of agricultural land which is being covered. 
As has been stated in an earlier paragraph, if the 
present rate of growth continues, it will not be long 
before the Metropolitan Traffic Area with its 2,400 
square miles and its present population of nearly 
10 million becomes one vast residential and industrial 
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area. This constitutes 1/20 of the whole area of 
England and Wales, and a much larger proportion 
of the arable land. With the exception of certain 
parts of the Surrey Downs, the Metropolitan Traffic 
Area consists of good, and in many cases excellent, 
agricultural soil.’’ 

‘This Phenomenal Growth”’ 

“The macrocosm of London grows with a rapidity 
which is beginning to cause alarm. Its sheer 
magnitude and density of population are such that, 
in the event of a hostile attack, it is doubtful if it 
could be assured of adequate protection or food 
supplies. Its growth is not wholly due to its 
amenities, to the extent of its market or to its 
temporarily freer labour conditions. There is a 
considerable volume of opinion which associates 
assured industrial prosperity with this visible 
growth. Every new factory built creates a demand 
for more material, transport and services. Local 
prosperity abounds ; nothing succeeds like success. 
Manufacturers instinctively follow in the footsteps 
of those whose success is obviously demonstrated. 
Many are influenced by the sight of well-designed 
factories in pleasant surroundings and by the 
good results shown in the profit and loss accounts 
of the companies operating them. Bright and 
attractive London industrial districts have become 
fashionable, but where fashion causes an excessive 
aggregation of factory construction it should be 
controlled. Is it to the national interest that this 
phenomenal growth should be allowed to proceed 
unchecked ? ” 

** Missed Opportunity’’ 

“Much of the growth of Greater London is not 
based on strictly economic factors ; psychology plays 
an important part in the matter. There is a con- 
siderable portion of industrial production not 
dependent on considerations which are absolutely 
essential to its location in London. It is this part 
of the industrial flow which might reasonably 
be directed elsewhere. Industrialists should be 
required to state their reasons for seeking to establish 
themselves in Greater London ; if these reasons are 
not found to be valid, then they should be restrained 
from so doing, but left free to make their choice 
elsewhere. The missed opportunity of pre-planning 
Greater London’s post-war housing and industrial 
development in conjunction with the construction 
of new highways is only second to that lost when 
Wren’s replanning of London was rejected after the 
Great Fire. However, had ideal planning been 
carried out, it would not have affected the 
magnitude of Greater London, the control of which 
as a national issue should take precedence over 
local planning. Where the words ‘ Greater London ’ 
are used, it is not intended that they should be 
related to any existing boundaries, but to such area 
as may after examination be determined as that 
required for effective control.”’ 


**Control of Location’’ 


““T have stated that I am opposed to the Govern- 
ment using compulsion to dictate to industry where 
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it should go, but is there not justification for in- 
structing it where it should not go, unless good cause 
can be shown for so doing? If this principle were 
adopted, it would be possible to a considerable 
extent to place Greater London out of bounds for 
further factory construction, unless adequate 
evidence were adduced that the proposed manufac- 
ture of any particular product in the London area 
was essential because it could not be procured on an 
economic basis elsewhere, or that the economic 
conditions requisite to success were so clearly defined 
and exclusively related to this area that the contem- 
plated establishment of any new factory could 
not be successfully effected elsewhere. This would 
involve the definition of the Areas to be placed under 
control as well as the licensing of new and the 
extension of old factories in controlled areas.”’ 


‘*Restriction of Growth’’ 

“It would probably be necessary to give exemp- 
tion to small manufacturers, and also to undertakings 
providing common services, such as the supply of 
light, heat and water, transport, etc., and in addition 
the distributive industries and retail trades should 
be exempted. The Government by this means could 
exercise restraint on the further expansion of 
industry in the London district, which has grown 
to such an extent as to make it asource of national 
danger. Restriction of growth within would be 
automatically followed by expansion without, 
provided that trade was on the upgrade. This 
is the case to-day with the help afforded through 
the execution of the Defence programme, but it 
must be borne in mind that, as this programme 
approaches completion, reactions unfavourable to 
employment will inevitably set in. Thus the oppor- 
tunity presents itself of making the suggested 
control more effectively advantageous and at an 
earlier date than could be normally looked for.” 


‘* Better Distribution’”’ 

‘“ According to the latest Board of Trade Survey, 
213 new factories were established in Greater London 
during 1935 and an appreciable proportion of these 
were transfers within the area. During that year 
only two new factories and six extensions were 
recorded in the whole of the Special Areas, all, except 
one extension in Cumberland, being in the Durham 
and Tyneside Area. There were no new factories or 
extensions recorded in the Welsh Special Area. The 
number established in Greater London, though it is 
considerable in relation to the number in the Special 
Areas and is over 40 per cent. of the figure for the 
whole of Great Britain, is not such as to suggest 
that any excessive amount of work or difficulty 
would be involved in the examination of applications 
for licences to establish factories in the Greater 
London area, if the above recommendation were 
accepted. 

“This proposal cannot of itself increase the 
volume of production, but through the control of 
Greater London, which has become a_ national 
menace, a better distribution of industrial activity 
can be secured.” 
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A Satellite Town for Glasgow 


Growing Volume of Support in Scotland’s Industrial Capital 


Bailie Jean Mann’s Address to Glasgow Architects 


ORE and more urgently the question of the 
future development of Glasgow becomes a 
matter of profound importance not only to the 
inhabitants of the city but to the whole population 
of the West of Scotland. 
In the next ten years Glasgow will require to build 
sixty-five thousand houses. 
The question is: 
Is it better 
to draw another circle round the city’s existing 
boundaries and find sites for these houses in large 
dormitory estates 
or 
to choose a site out in the country and there to 
create a new town, planned from the start, 
surrounded with an agricultural belt, and zoned for 
residence, business, and industry ? 


i Unreserved Support 

With increasing momentum public opinion is 
turning to the second point of view. Men and 
women, noted in the public life of Scotland, such as 
Sir William E. Whyte and Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann, 
familiar with the administrative problems of both 
city and county areas, are giving their support 
unreservedly to the idea of the satellite town. 

Bailie Mrs. Mann’s address to the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects represented, in our opinion 
an unchallengeable argument for the creation of a 
satellite town. What Manchester has done, Glasgow 
can do: Glasgow can even profit by the experience 
of Wythenshawe and create a new town which would 
be the admiration of the world and an example to 
town-planners everywhere. 

[At an early date we hope to give further con- 
sideration to Glasgow’s particular problems. 
Meantime, we reproduce below the essential passages 
from the cogent, documented case presented by 
Bailie Mrs. Mann.—Ep., TowN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. 

Three Alternatives 

Overcrowding in London is put at 7 per cent., 
and for all England, 3.8 per cent., whilst in Glasgow 
overcrowding was over 31 per cent. It would 
therefore be seen that the problem of this city 
could not be compared with that of London. For 
example, some of the industrial wards actually 
reached a density varying from 80 to 120 per acre. 
It was therefore a physical impossibility to re-house 
displaced tenants in the same areas under the 
Overcrowding Act. In Calton Ward 1,300 families 
had been re-housed in other parts of the city in 
re-housing schemes, and after the old properties 
were demolished and new houses erected only 300 
families were permitted on the old site. 


There were three ways of planning a town, 
We must either adopt perimeter expansion (building 
round the circumference), build on the spot skywards 
or plan a daughter city. 

Building Upwards 

To re-build Glasgow skywards on the present 
site was not practicable. It was not even desirable, 
because Glasgow at the moment had a density of 
37 houses to the acre. The total acreage of the city, 
including parks and open spaces, streets, etc., was 
32,000, while that of Edinburgh, with half the 
population, was 30,000 acres. Birmingham, with 
a slightly smaller population than Glasgow, had an 
acreage of 52,000. 

Recent utterances of prominent people in the city 
favouring building skywards in the centre of the 
town had received a great deal of publicity. Finance 
reasons alone rendered these schemes as a solution 
to our housing difficulties impracticable. The 
approaches to Finniston Bridge, which was not 
exactly in the central area of the city, had cost 
almost half a million. A moment’s reflection 
should convince one of the impossibility of finding 
suitable accommodation for the low wage earner 
where land was valued at anything from £5,000 to 
£25,000 per acre. 

Perimeter Expansion 

The present policy of the Corporation is to build 
round the existing boundaries (perimeter expan- 
sion). The Corporation had acquired considerable 
areas of land on the circumference of the city and 
were indeed negotiating for several other areas 
This is an expensive method of dealing with the 
problem. In these new housing estates, which are 
to be built primarily for the low wage earner, trans- 
port charges to and from their places of employment 
will mean a considerable sum each week. Each 
scheme will require to be supplied individually 
with the various social services and amenities. A 
most expensive undertaking. 

The third alternative is that of a Satellite Town 
This would mean the jumping of the boundary and 
the building of a town in a surrounding area. This 
proposal has met with stiff opposition, mostly 
from people who have not studied the subject 
sufficiently. 

A Satellite Town 

Manchester, faced with a somewhat similar 
problem, has adopted the Satellite Garden City as 
its solution. It has acquired an estate of 5,500 
acres. Wythenshawe—the new estate—is setting 
an example of what can be done if we have courage 
and vision. Here is a revolution in working-class 
housing. Let me quote Sir Ernest Simon, Chairman 
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of the Housing Committee in the City of Man- 
chester : ‘‘ In the central belt of Manchester houses 
averaged about 60 to the acre ; they were now to be 
spread out at 12totheacre .. . 

“Will Wythenshawe pay? Some people hold 
that the development of Wythenshawe is an extrava- 
gance on the part of the Manchester City Council. 
Let us consider the facts. 

In the first place, Manchester would in the course 
of the next twenty or thirty years, in order to meet 
the existing shortage of houses and to deal with 
slum clearance, require about 40,000 cottages. 
Wythenshawe would, therefore, have to be built 
over in any case; but in view of the importance 
of the financial aspect of a satellite garden city 
development, let us examine the financial aspect 
to the Corporation of building cottages at Wythen- 
shawe on the one hand, or building 25,000 tene- 
ments to re-house slum dwellers in the centre of 
the city, which is the only practicable alternative.” 


Financial Aspects 

The basic facts on which we have to base our 
estimate are as follows :— 

Cost of a 760 ft. three-bedroomed non-parlour 
house built in Wythenshawe, £300. 
Cost of land and development, £50 per house. 

The main development costs of Wythenshawe 
estate, that is, the cost of main drainage, parkways 
as planned for the whole estate, and the 2,000 acres 
of agricultural belt and open spaces will not exceed 
£1} million. 

Assuming one child per house and £40 per place, 
which is on the high side, new schools will cost 
£1,000,0C0. In addition to this there will be the 
cost of laying gas, electricity and water mains, and 
of libraries, baths, maternity centres, police and 
fire stations. These taken together will certainly 
not exceed a million pounds. 

The total cost of building 25,060 houses at 
Wythenshawe, with all the necessary development 
and amenities will therefore be roughly as follows :— 
Land for housing, including local estate 


development + <s .. £1,250,060 
Main development at Wythenshawe 1,250,000 
25,0C0 houses 7,560,000 
Schools 1,060,000 
Sundry costs 1,000,000 
Total .. .. — .. £12,000,000 


Comparing Costs: Tenements v. Satellite City 


Turning now to the cost of building in the slum 
belt, the cost of tenements of the type which the 
Manchester City Council is now building is well in 
excess of £450. Further, these tenements are 
considerably smaller than the corresponding cottage, 
being only 680 sq. tt. in area, as against 760 sq. ft. 
in the case of cottages. 

Land may be taken as at the least £4,000 an 
acre, or {100 per flat, which is a figure on the low 
side, as it includes the cost of clearance and re- 
development. The total costs for 25,000 tenements 
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in the central parts of the city will therefore be as 
follows :— 

ee eee .. £2,500,000 
25,000 flats 11,250,000 


Total .. .. — .. £13,750,000 





This shows a difference of £1 million in favour 
of Wythenshawe. It must be noted too that these 
estimates allow for the best possible amenities at 
Wythenshawe, whereas they allow for no amenities 
whatever in the re-building of the central area. 
In fact, in re-building the central area, Manchester 
would require to provide suitable amenities ; in 
particular there should be, in addition to the small 
open spaces included in the design of the tenement 
blocks, other open spaces, and above all, proper 
sites and playing-fields for the schools. Not only, 
therefore, would the central building have cost 
£21 million more than the building at Wythenshawe, 
but a heavy further sum would have to be expended 
to make the amenities in the centre in any way 
approach those which are being provided in Wythen- 
shawe. From the capital point of view, therefore, 
there is no doubt that Wythenshawe is far cheaper. 


Planning Ahead 

Contrast the building of Wythenshawe with the 
way in which developments took place in the 19th 
century. Glasgow grew in a normal manner, with 
no plan and very little control. Every factory 
owner and speculative builder built where he thought 
it would pay best. The result is what we see in 
our city to-day—an un-planned, chaotic, in- 
convenient, ugly city, bousing over a_ million 
people on an acreage but little larger than Edinburgh. 


Conclusions 

Glasgow is not the only place seeking expansion. 
Most of the neighbouring burghs are doing the same. 
Within 15 miles or so of Glasgow one half of 
Scotland’s population resides, and if the present 
policy is persisted in, of each town and burgh 
building on its existing boundaries, it is obviously 
merely a matter of time for this sprawling develop- 
ment—unco-ordinated and uncontrolled as it is—to 
meet. 

Here, then, is the position: you cannot rehouse 
65,000 families inside the existing city boundaries. 
If, as you must, you seek land outside the city and 
the present policy is followed—that of perimeter 
expansion—-the sanction of the various local 
authorities whose territory you invade must be 
sought. Few county councils are prepared to part 
with valuable lands, even to meet the needs of a 
neighbouring authority. The satellite town merely 
requires the sanction of one other authority—in 
Glasgow’s case probably that of a neighbouring 
county council—surely a much easier task than 
attempting to placate the several counties and 
authorities whose territory we must invade if the 
policy of building around the circumference of 
existing boundaries is maintained. From every 
point of view—financial, amenities, social services, 
health and industry, the case for Glasgow building 
a satellite town is, in my opinion, unchallengeable. 
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THIRTEEN THOUSAND BABIES 
NEED NOT DIE! 


PLANNING FOR PEACE AND HEALTH 


NE of the stanzas in one of Gray’s poems 
concludes :— 
“In Heaven’s best treasures, peace and health! ”’ 
Actually you cannot really have health without 
peace, for health is a harmony of body, mind and 
spirit. 

And so, in discussing health, if we must review 
the parts of the individual which help to make up the 
whole, we must remember that the whole is greater 
than its parts. 

It is plain, then, that in discussing the individual 
we cannot ignore the relationship of man to his 
surroundings, his fellows and his social life. Dis- 
harmony of any of these will react on his health 
adversely. 

I am now going to give a few simple statistics 
of the nearest approach we have made to come into 
line with actual biological facts. They concern 
Letchworth, Welwyn and Wythenshawe. Let us 
take a simple instance. We are told that 
over an average of the last five years 600,000 
are born every year in England and Wales. Of 
these, 62 out of every 1,000 die. Now, supposing 
we can show, as I think we can, that instead 
of the infant mortality being 62, it ought to 
be 40, that means that we could save 13,000 lives 
a year. The time will soon come in this country 
when the saving of that number every year will be 
one of the most acute problems of politics. But why 
wait ? 

Now for some figures, averages over five years. 


General Infant 
Mortality. Mortality. 

Letchworth aes sir a 33-6 — 
Welwyn ... Pee ae ioe are 25 
Manchester City ... re 12 85 71 
‘3 5 (Clearance Areas) 17 -32 120 
Wythenshawe _... eh cc “ag 60 
England and Wales aa osx Ea 62 


If you study these figures, you will see that a 
death rate of 8 and an infant mortality of 30 for 
Garden City development is a reasonable hope. 
Lae compares with 12 and 62 for England and 

‘ales. 


Let us take some death rate figures, again from 
Manchester. 

Measles. Influenza. Bronchitis. Pneumonia. 
Clearance Areas 35 “41 1-56 2 -21 
Wythenshawe ... -05 25 “}) ‘61 

You will see from this how much greater chance 
of survival a person has if he has bronchitis or 
pneumonia at Wythenshawe compared with one of the 
clearance areas of Manchester. 

The agent of a large friendly Society in Letchworth 
has kindly got me out figures which show that the 
days lost through illness per person are just over 
2 per annum in Letchworth, whereas they are more 


than 4 in neighbouring towns and just under 4 for 
the whole of England Wales. 

We can, then, claim that the incidence of disease 
is less under Letchworth conditions, that the 
virulence of disease is less, and that the chance of 
a fatal termination is much less. It would not 
be too much to suggest that it would pay the 
friendly societies to jsubsidise the Garden Cities 
movement. 

Now let is turn back and deal with tuberculosis. 
There is no disease which is more dependent on 
environment, nor is it one which can be conquered, 
so widespread is it, except by general methods such 
as good housing, good food and, indeed, good living 
conditions. Here, again, are five-year averages : 


Manchester City ae mee 1-04 

- (Clearance Areas) emt 
Wythenshawe = au “es oa “72 
Herts County ane aes 33. ae “46 
Letchworth ... ads eS as a 38 
England and Wales ... -76 


You will see from this that Letchworth death rate 
is one-third that of Manchester. 

Now let us come to the birth rate. I shall not 
trouble you with numbers, but the facts are that 
if there is no rise in the birth rate we shall have a 
stationary population by the year 1941, and after 
that it will decline rapidly. In this complicated 
question we must get back to first principles, 
and to the fact that the provision of a healthy, 
happy home is fundamental. The method of 
warehousing people in flats is the direct negation 
of the policy needed. It makes family life difficult, 
and, in some cases, impossible. Deep down in 
Nature is the desire to preserve the race by family 
life lived in proper social relationship and in natural 
conditions, and we must rely upon this and give 
opportunity for it. Government departments work 
in watertight compartments very often, but we 
know that sectionalism is not enough, and in this 
great task of race building, which will shortly 
become so important, a unified policy becomes a 
necessity and the sooner this is done the better. 
There is no doubt that our Garden City policy 
contains the germ of what is necessary, and we are, in 
view of the urgent need of to-day, entitled to ask 
that all sections of the Government shall combine 
to make our policy possible. And this because of 
the birth rate alone. The present policy of flat- 
building is materialistic in conception and denies 
life its opportunity. The general birth rate to-day 
is 15; that of Welwyn 19 and of Letchworth just 
about 15. 

We shall be on firm ground if we learn from Nature 
herself in this matter, and give people conditions to 
live in which promise security and inspire them 
with a love of their country. 

Dr. Norman Macfadyen, D.P.H. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 


UCH was expected of the Government’s 
White Paper on the Special Areas (Cmd. 
5,386, price 2d., post free 3d.). Those who had 
looked forward to a comprehensive policy, based 
on the recommendations made by Sir Malcolm 
Stewart, must have been profoundly disappointed. 
The Government apparently felt that it must at 
least keep in step with Lord Nuffield, and so for 
every £ given to the special areas by one employer, 
the Government gives the same amount. The 
allocation of contracts to the value of 41 million 
pounds to the special areas by Defence Depart- 
ments will no doubt provide employment for quite 
a large number at present unemployed. But one 
searches in vain for any indication that the Govern- 
ment has as yet grasped the necessity for national 
planning. It is not planning to establish explosive 
or filling factories in South Wales, a munition 
factory in the North-East, or an Air factory in 
Scotland. One wonders whether the unemployed 
are so utterly tired of life that, having been battered 
in peace-time they welcome the making of their 
areas the special objective of enemy bombers in 
the war which appears to be prognosticated in the 
defence programme. Nor is it planning to establish 
trading estates, such as those at Slough, Trafford 
Park, and Team Valley. To take Newcastle, a 
congested ugly conglomeration, to add to that no 
less ugly and no less congested Gateshead, and 
then tag on a trading estate, is not planning. Those 
who advocate trading estates are so far inagreement 
with us that they do proceed on the assumption 
that there must be a relationship between work, 
residence and recreation. They fall short of real 
planning because they do not realise that this is 
not merely a question of employment or unemploy- 
ment, but one entering into the whole social life 
of Great Britain. 

It would be just as easy, and infinitely better 
from every point of view, to establish satellite 
towns as to establish trading estates. If that 
were done, the special areas would cease to have 
their special look—the appearance of despair and 
squalor—and the unemployed themselves’ would 
have the opportunity of making a new start in a 
healthy environment. 

* * * 

The decision of the Air Ministry to abandon the 
proposed White Waltham site, near Maidenhead, 
for its extensive aircraft factory, was the result of 
a public outcry. It was an important decision ; 
it was an historic decision. It admitted the 
principal of the Government control of the location 
of industry. . Having thus decided that control is 
necessary, there can be no turning back. At the 
same time, if a comprehensive planning scheme is 
not adumbrated at once, the results of control may 
be worse than uncontrolled development. The 
decision of the Ministry to prevent the development 
of John Laing’s Barnet by-pass scheme is of definite 


interest. Mr. Laing is an enlightened builder. 
He believes in planned development. There were 
many points about his proposed scheme which 
were definitely attractive, although neither the 
houses, nor the factories, appeared to reach quite 
the highest standard. The point, however, is 
that a decision having been taken, development 
cannot proceed now, as it has done in the past ; 
that is to say, by individual caprice. The next 
logical step is the development of a technique of 
planning. 
* * * 

It is interesting to learn from the Times that, 
while the new tenement dwellings under slum 
clearance schemes, erected by the London County 
Council, are considered quite good enough for men, 
women and even children, they are not good enough 
for dogs, cats, or other household pets. Dogs and 
cats are, indeed, forbidden in the new flats ; so are 
rabbits and white mice. Canaries and budgerigars 
are exceptions to the general rule. 

* * * 


We attended the inauguration of the National 
House Builders’ Registration Council, which was 
blessed by the Minister of Health, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, in an admirable speech. The Council fixes 
standards of building and is designed to rid the 
country of the jerry-builder. That process is to 
be effected in a typically English way. No one is 
to hold the jerry-builder up to public scorn, no one 
is to sue him in the Law Courts. If he wants to 
go on jerry-building, no one will stop him. The 
scheme is a voluntary one. Builders may either 
take part in it or ignore it altogether. If they 
take part, however, they are committed in all their 
contracts to use good material and good workman- 
ship. Builders alone did not fix standards. Sir 
Raymond Unwin was Chairman of the Board, which 
included representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Chartered Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, the British Standards Institution, and of 
Building Societies as well as builders, while the 
«Ministry of Health was represented by an observer. 

The whole scheme was brought into being with 
so little fuss that one again marvelled at British 
modesty. Mr. George Hicks added his blessing to 
that of the Minister. We hope and believe that 
the scheme will succeed. 

* * * 

Dame Henrietta Barnett, widow of the founder 
and first Warden of Toynbee Hall, founder of 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, passed to her rest in 
June last year. Hampstead Garden Suburb is her 
own memorial. A Committee, under Lord Lytton, 
is arranging to erect a more formal memorial. 
Designed by Sir Edward Lutyens, it is to con- 
sist of an inscribed stone, with a super-structure 
of four interlacing arms, supported on stone pedes- 
tals. From the centre will hang a lamp of Remem- 
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CURRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


brance, so that all who pass by day or night, may 
read the inscription. 


* * * 


Birmingham’s fifth and largest Town Planning 
Scheme covers an area of 9,868 acres. It is intended 
to widen 105 existing roads and to construct 16 
new roads, varying in width from 42 to 120 ft. 
The land reserved for future public open spaces 
amounts to 396 acres, making, with existing open 
spaces, a total of 637 acres. Housing densities 
are to vary from 4 to 15 to an acre. 


* * * 


An indication of official realisation of the impos- 
sible congestion of traffic in the Greater London 
area was given by Mr. Hore Belisha, Minister of 
Transport, in a recent speech. Mr. Hore Belisha 
suggests that it may be necessary to prohibit the 
parking of cars in streets within a radius of 25 
miles of Charing Cross—an area of 1,800 square 
miles. In spite of protests by the Automobile 
Association that such action would be “ arbitrary 
and unjustifiable,” it is surely admitted that 
the parking of cars in streets intended for 
moving, traffic and especially parking in some of 
London’s charming old squares is definitely anti- 
social. Even if the Minister wins this battle, 
however, the problem will remain. The centre of 
London will continue to be congested, and it is a 
pity that a statesman of such ability and such 
energy should, by the present segregation of depart- 
mental functions, be forced to tackle what is an 
integral part of the general planning problem in a 
one-sided manner calculated to satisfy neither the 
residents of London, nor those who come into town 
for business or pleasure. 


* * * 


To those who have been advocating planning 
and decentralisation for more than thirty years, 
the evidences of an awakened public conscience 
which are appdrent in many quarters just now 
must be more than welcome. The most responsible 
newspapers are giving the strongest support to 
proposals, many of which have been advocated by 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

The Observer insists that Government control 
of the location of industry is supported, not only 
by the strongest commercial reasons, but by the 
most urgent considerations of national defence. 
The Times, too, supports the need for prompt 
examination of the question of the location of 
industry. Before many months are passed, it is 
obvious, this question will become one of the 
major political issues. In spite, however, of the 
strongest support from the most influential quarters, 
the far-reaching nature of the control involved will 
undoubtedly produce strong opposition. It is 
well to note that in advance, not that it may make 


us timorous in our efforts, but because the stronger 
the opposition the greater the chance of having a 
conclusive result. Opponents of national planning 
will soon require to give their reasons for opposition. 
The strength of our case is such that once it is 
sufficiently documented there need be no fear of 


the issue. 
* ok * 


The Aberdeen competition for the planning of 
an area of over 400 acres on the south side of the 
River Dee, illustrates the advantages of large scale 
ownership as a means to planning. The Corporation 
of Aberdeen has acquired an area exceeding 600 
acres, adjoining the built-up city, of which a 
substantial portion is reserved as open space, and 
the rest of which is to be developed, by the Cor- 
poration, as a community unit. Thirty-six acres 
are to be reserved for industry, so that the new 
section of Aberdeen will be to some extent self- 
contained, though the competition conditions state 
that the residents of the new district will largely 
shop in the central part of the city. The fact that 
much of the building is to be in the form of flats 
is disappointing, and points to the conclusion that 
Aberdeen is passing the limit of growth in which 
the very best housing conditions are possible. But 
if it had been practicable to build a satellite separated 
from the city by a definite belt of agricultural and 
park land, and really self contained, there would 
have been clear advantages both to the existing 
city and its new sub-centre. 

* * * 


Support for the satellite town idea in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland is growing so rapidly 
that the practical application of the proposal may 
not be long deferred. A _ preliminary meeting, 
held recently under the auspices of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, was most 
encouraging, and resulted in the formation of a 
committee to propagate the idea. Sir William E. 
Whyte, whose enthusiasm for the project is only 
equalled by the respect in which he is held by 
technical town-planners throughout Great Britain, 
agreed to act as president. Bailie Mrs. Jean 
Mann (an article from whose pen appears elsewhere) 
despite the innumerable calls of a busy public 
life—willingly consented to act as Secretary. 
Scottish members of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association are rallying to the call to 
action. Mr. William Power, doyen of Scottish 
journalists, is giving his whole-hearted support. 
Among others who have joined the Committee are 
Mrs. Mary Auld, J.P., Scottish Chairman of the 
Labour Party; Mr. Arthur Woodburn, Scottish 
Secretary of the Labour Party and noted financial 
expert, and Miss Elizabeth B. Mitchell, whose 
service as an educationist is no less distinguished 
than her Parliamentary candidatures under the 
Liberal banner. 
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OF ALL PARTIES FAVOUR 


“ORDERLY PLANNING ” 


Ribbon Development 


‘Road Scarlet Fever ”’ 


“Are we going to allow the Twentieth Century to Destroy the Country?” 


AUSTIC comment on the lack of planning in 

Great Britain, on ribbon-building, tiie spoilation 

of the countryside, and other present-day evils 
affecting amenities was made by members of all 
parties when on Wednesday, February 11, the 
House debated a motion by Mr. Bossom (Conser- 
vative Member for the Maidstone Division) deplor- 
ing the destruction of beauty in town and country 
and expressing the opinion that the Government 
to ascertain whether its existing powers are adequate 
to deal with the menace or whether they require 
substantial reinforcement. 

Mr. Bossom, opening the debate, said that the 
Ancient Monuments Acts were purely voluntary 
and permissive and could not be relied on to protect 
our ancient monuments. The Town and Country 
Planning Act, too, was, he declared, permissive. 

Office Boys! 

“““ As you are no doubt aware, a planning scheme 
does not become a scheme until it has. been laid 
before Parliament, and that until such planning 
scheme does become law any owner is entitled to do 
what he likes with the land.’ 

“If this is the point of view held by planning 
authorities I do not think we can place full reliance 
on the Town and Country Planning Act for the 
preservation of our ancient monuments and beauty 
spots. Let me call attention also to the way some 
of the 1,500 town-planning authorities look upon 
the Act. In five advertisements asking for fully 
trained town-planning assistants for the town- 
planning authorities the highest salary offered was 
£300 a year and the lowest £200 a year, less than an 
ordinary foreman bricklayer gets for his work. Yet 
these men are supposed to be advisers to authorities 
in matters which will involve control in some cases 
for at least 50 years. It is perfectly ridiculous. They 
might just as well give one of their office boys half a 
erown a week extra and tell him to mug up the 
subject. It would almost be as intelligent as what 
they are attempting to-day.” 

Cooped up in Towns 

Mr. Keeling, Conservative Member for Twicken- 
ham, seconding, said: ‘‘ In England, a much larger 
proportion of the population is cooped up in towns 
than in any other country. Yet the Englishman 
is at heart a countryman, and when he finds himself 
in the town he craves to get away from it. I believe 
that the week-end and the season ticket were both 
invented in England. To-day the townsman, at any 
rate the working man, has more leisure and better 
means of enjoying it than he had 50 or 100 years 


Mr. Keeling, M.P. for Twickenham 


ago. But we have the curious paradox that when 
he leaves the town in search of the country he finds 
the country receding, like a mirage, further and 
further away. ‘Come and live in an orchard!’ 
shouts the builder’s advertisement, but that builder 
has his tongue in his cheek. He knows very well 
that within three months of the agreement being 
signed every apple tree will have been cut down. 
The nineteenth century permitted the industrial 
revolution to destroy our towns; are we going to 
allow the twentieth Century to destroy the country?” 


What is required 

“What is required?’’ Mr. Keeling asked, “It 
is hardly for private Members to lay down what the 
Government ought to do; if the disease exists, 
it is up to the Government to find a remedy ; but 
I would like to put forward two or three suggestions. 
In the first place, there should be a central authority, 
either of the kind suggested by my hon. Friend 
or on a more ambitious scale, which should be 
charged with positive planning functions and not 
merely, as at present, with the vetting of the plans 
of the local planning authorities and the hearing of 
appeals from their decisions. The duty of such a 
central planning authority would be twofold. First, 
it should hold a survey—I think of a somewhat 
wider nature than that which was suggested by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Maidstone—- 
of the whole of the national resources and needs. 
It should correlate the knowledge, the schemes and 
the land requirements of the Government Depart- 
ments and private owners, and it should pay special 
attention at this time, of course, to the location of 
industry in relation to the distressed areas and to 
the growth of London. In a word, for I wish to 
be brief, the central planning authority should 
initiate a national plan, a master scheme for both 
town and country.” 

Colonel Wedgwood, Labour Member for New- 
castle-under-Lyme, said that the Labour Party 
were not usually considered conservative, but they 
were conservative when it came to preserving the 
natural beauties of England. 

Mr. Marshall, Labour Member for Sheffield, 
Brightside, said: ‘‘ I agree that to some extent this 
subject is bound up with town planning. Town 
planning is not merely the orderly arrangement of 
streets and buildings, but goes very much further 
than that. It is not just the restriction of ribbon 
development, although that is necessary. In my 
submission town planning connotes a far wider 
jdea. It connotes the orderly planning of a town, 
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tion, too, of large stretches of country in their 
agricultural character. Further, town-planning 
authorities ought to exercise definite and drastic 
control over the elevations which are put up. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend, when talking about 
ribbon development, seemed to be pleased that 
people are living at the side of these beautiful 
roads, because it meant that they had been taken 
out of the towns. I heard a very distinguished 
member of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England describe a certain piece of ribbon develop- 
ment as ‘ road scarlet fever,’ and I think there is a 
great deal of truth in that observation. When 
one sees at the sides of beautiful roads, long lines 
of buildings all alike, with the same round bay 
windows, a few tiles over the top, and probably the 
coigns of different material and different colour, 
it is enough to make one weep for the beauty of this 
country.” 
Anti-Social! — Hideous 

Lieutenant-Commander Fletcher, Labour Member 
for Nuneation: ‘I feel that in some ways it is 
rather a melancholy discussion, because those who 
are in sympathy with the Motion must feel that in 
many respects they are fighting a lost battle. We 
must ask‘ ourselves what prospect there is of the 
Government doing anything practical in the 
matter.” 

“Here in London,”’ he said, ‘‘ we are watching a 
city which had individuality being transformed into 
a city with none at all. Ribbon development, as 
has been said to-day, is dangerous. It is anti-social, 
it is hideous. We go on condemning it and ribbon 
building goes gaily on. Wherever we look we see the 
hand of the speculative builder at work. Why 
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this criminal, as he all too often is, is allowed to 
function without the restraining hand of an architect 
upon him is something which passes comprehension. 
Why do we allow the face of our countryside to be 
determined by uneducated and _ illiterate men 
without one spark of taste or feeling ? ’ 

Educate Public Opinion 

Mr. R. S. Hudson, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health said: ‘‘ Hon. Members seem 
to forget that the present legislation is only four years 
old. The real solution lies not in coming to Whitehall 
and saying that the Central Government must act, 
and tell the local authorities to disallow this, that 
or the other, or to do this that or the other, but, 
as some hon. Members have suggested, in educating 
public opinion, and especially local authorities, 
into a realisation of beauty and the responsibilities 
that are involved in the preservation of beauty. 

‘‘ My final suggestion is this. There are scattered 
up and down the country large numbers of voluntary 
societies interested in various aspects of the preser- 
vation of the amenities of the country, some in our 
ancient buildings, some in the construction of roads, 
and some in the preservation of beautiful scenery. 

‘‘ Our view is that there is infinite scope for these 
voluntary societies, and that it is up to them by 
agitation in their own localities, to see that the very 
extensive powers which have been provided by law 
for local authorities shall be put into operation. 
If as a result of all these efforts it is subsequently 
discovered that further powers are required, then 
will be the time to come to this House and ask for 
them. Meantime I am authorised to say that we 
accept the Motion, and will continue in the Depart- 
ment to carry out the type of inquiry referred to 
in the Motion.”’ 
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STATUTORY PLANNING : 


EW people realise what an immense amount of 

very difficult work is being done under the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1932, the statute 
which replaced and codified the town planning 
legislation that had grown up since the whole 
business began with Mr. John Burns’ Act of 1909. 
A highly skilled administrative team, of the first 
importance to social welfare, is slowly and painfully 
being built up. So far it is grossly understaffed, 
partly because public opinion does not yet appreciate 
the necessity and advantages of this work and of 
speed in doing it, partly because qualified town 
planners are scarce, though many are being trained. 
Committees of local authorities have also to become 
acquainted with a subject of no little complication, 
but of fascinating interest—especially when its 
future possibilities are realised. 

No less than 1,050 local authorities have taken the 
first step in planning, which is the passing of a 
resolution to plan; and the area affected is over 
22,000,000 acres. But the Draft Schemes actually 
prepared and adopted number so far only 136, 
affecting an area of 2,385,927 acres. The schemes 
completed are still smaller in number—68 Schemes, 
dealing with 463,313 acres—and not all of these 
have yet been approved by the Minister of Health. 
Of the 1,050 local authorities which have passed 
resolutions, 600 are members of 130 executive joint 
committees. The technique of joint administration 
presents intricate problems, some of which were 
discussed in an important paper by Professor 
Abercrombie at the February meeting of the Town 
Planning Institute—the professional body that 
organises, educates and looks after the interests of 
the new type of planning experts, the Planning 
Consultants and the Planning Officers of local 
authorities. 


Planning and Size of Towns 


One of the obstacles to the full efficiency of this 
rapidly-developing machine of statutory planning 
is the absence of knowledge, which exists in all 
localities, as to the size and character of the future 
population for which local authorities are expected 
to plan. There is, so far, no national policy as to 
the general way in which the population of this 
country ought to be grouped. Movements of 
population are left to the chance interplay of 
economic forces considerably warped, thwarted or 
stimulated by erratic national and local govern- 
mental action. Consequently most of the existing 
town plans and regional plans have had to assume 
for their areas a possible vast influx and growth of 
population. The area immediately around Oxford, 
for example, is planned for 800,000 people. On 
the other hand, regional schemes in rural areas usually 
plan for small compact towns separated by inviolate 
areas of agriculiural land; unquestionably a 
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PROGRESS 


sound policy which would, if it were effective, 
protect rural interests and the beauty of the 
country while providing for modern town life in the 
best possible way. But adequate means do not 
exist for implementing the good plans, or even the 
bad ones. Oxford may not get the 800,000 popula- 
tion it has proved for; while the incursions of 
industry, the sporadic building of bungalows, 
or ribbon building along main roads, are in many 
a case destroying the very basis of the best regional 
plans. National guidance of new industries, on 
the basis of some clear policy as to the reasonable 
limits of town growth and the preserving of wide 
areas of open country, would provide the necessary 
lynchpin without which the splendid machinery of 
statutory planning cannot be really effective. 

At present the problem of compensation for Jand 
on which building is prohibited is an obstacle to 
real green belts around cities. It would in the long 
run pay our cities, if they could get the powers, 
to buy the whole of the land around them fora depth 
measured in miles rather than yards. They could 
then so direct city extensions as to preserve the 
open country and ample play space for their existing 
populations as well as for their new developments. 
If larger scale ownership is politically out of the 
question, then we shall have to face some very 
comprehensive scheme of financial pooling, under 
which land turned into building land by planning 
pays for the prospective building values destroyed 
by planning. This is no academic theorising. All 
planners know that unless action is taken along one 
of these two routes, the ruin of the beauty of rural 
England, and the degradation of our towns, will 
rush on to its logical conclusion, until population 
declines, when the wholesale decay of districts will 
add a further problem without necessarily removing 
those that now concern us. 





A Four-point Programme 

(1) ONDON and other big towns have grown to such 
dimensions that some stop must be put to their 
development. This development can only be 
arrested by trying to prevent unnecessary industries 

going to already overcrowded areas. 
(2) The present policy of housing on expensive sites 
within or adjoining large towns does not meet the problem. 
(3) A new method has to be adopted involving, as I have 
endeavoured to show, the formation of Satellite Towns. 
Scientifically this should be done after a national survey 
has been made, which would determine where such satellite 
towns with their industries ought economically to be placed. 
(4) As the problem is immediate, I suggest that some body 
should now be constituted to stimulate the immediate 
inauguration of necessary satellite towns and the removal 
to them of such industries as could be transplanted. Regard 
being specially had to the transference of industries to the 
distressed areas whenever possible. Public and _ official 
opinion should be aroused to demand the _ necessary 

legislation. 

Mr. Herbert Warren in an address to the Town 
Planning Institute, March 12th, 1937 
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DON QUIXOTE ABERCROMBIE 


Planning in Town and Country. By Patrick 
Abercrombie. University Press of Liverpool, and 
Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. Is. 


ROFESSOR DON QUIXOTE PATRICK ABER- 

CROMBIE, in this inaugural lecture to the 
Department of Town Planning, School of Archi- 
tecture, University College, London, tilts many 
a lance at many a windmill. His style is irresistible. 
Unlike the man to whom he refers, who, having 
set out to study the problems of modern Oxford, 
found at the end of 25 years that he had not got 
beyond the bronze age, our peripatetic professor 
gets, with remarkable alacrity, to the end of his 
piccaresque pilgrimage. Nor could one ask for 
more pleasant company. It is a real joy to play 
Sancho to Abercrombie’s Don. 

But there is more than fun to it. There is sound 
sense. One cannot escape, he argues, from certain 
underlying basic concepts, from the fundamental, 
biological trinity, Environment, Function and 
Organism, or, as Patrick Geddes put it more directly : 
Place, Work, Folk. 

Professor Abercrombie points to the lack of 
cohesion in our national planning policy and control. 
We have planning for railways, for electricity, for 
roads, for afforestation, land drainage, housing, 
air communication, but while these overlap, their 
Departmental chiefs never meet. Nor is there any 
planning at all for industry or for recreation. 
‘“ Economic stimulation of industry, there may be,” 
he writes, ‘‘ but no feasible policy of location or 
surface planning.” 

The lecturer discusses the question of land control ; 
nationalisation appears the obvious, and, as the 
author suggests, the heroic solution, but that 
method is contrasted with that of pooling and that 
of compensation-betterment. 

‘May I explain what is meant, by asking you to 
visualize, not only London within the 25-mile 
circle, but London in the Home Counties, Essex, 
Bedford, Herts, Bucks, Berks, Sussex and Kent 
(not perhaps all of all these counties) : then imagine 
the right sort of plan prepared quite disregardful 
of any need to meet individual claims for compensa- 
tion, but of course mindful of the natural economy 
of using building land where services were available ; 
otherwise permanently securing vast areas for agri- 
culture—limiting suburban accretion—not only 
to London, but such places as Guildford or Beacons- 
field or Maidenhead or Reigate or Berkhamstead. 
Then face the whole claims for compensation for 
loss of building value on these reserved areas; I 
believe we should be staggered by the smallness 
of the sum to be paid. Then as every parcel of 
land allotted for building was sold at a price above 
a certain datum, a betterment tax on a sliding scale 
would be paid. There would have, of course, to be 
a good margin of building land so that there would 
not be a danger of a monopoly value being created.”’ 

The School of Planning is fortunate in Professor 
Abercrombie. This essay will rank as one of the 
minor products of a vivid and purposeful mind. 
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FEAR! RANGED ON OUR SIDE 


|X 1898 Ebenezer Howard published his book 
nearly 40 years ago. Five years later Letchworth, 
the first Garden City, was started. 


Returning from six months spent largely in making 
our principles known to students in American 
Universities and the public, I rub my eyes to make 
sure I am reading correctly! I read the leading 
article in the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
paper The Listener: I read Sir William Beveridge’s 
articles in The Times, and turn to The Times’ \eading 
article upon them: and I must conclude that we 
have acquired a new and most powerful ally. 

It seems that the most widespread and most 
primitive instinct which man shares with other 
animals—fear for the safety of his skin—is being 
ranged on our side ! 

It was not to fear that Ruskin or Howard appealed, 
but to faith. Faith in human nature in its power 
to plan its life on national lines. 

Nor have we as a movement so far appealed to 
fear. For it is to faith, nor fear, that we owe much 
human progress. 


But the appeal having been made, and the 
problem of defending ourselves against an attack 
from the air which we and our rulers have not had 
faith enough to prevent, it becomes our duty to 
point out the overwhelming advantage of the Garden 
City as a place of little risk in an air raid. 

In Letchworth the chances are about 10 to 1 
against any bomb well aimed at the town falling 
upon any dwelling. In many parts of London, 
the chances must be 2 to 1 against any bomb equally 
well aimed not falling on a house. 

In Letchworth if one bomb in ten does hit a 
dwelling, it will be one dwelling. In London if a 
bomb falls on a dwelling,it may find 3, 5 or 8 dwellings 
piled one on another to suffer its deadly effect. 
In raising the height of buildings 20 per cent. we 
add that percentage to the danger risk. The Times’ 
leader refers to the vast unplanned growth of 
London and the means of arresting it. 

The garden city principle is the only method yet 
available which can distribute the population 
rationally ; with the greatest opportunity for social 
organisation for efficiency of production and for 
safety from air attack. 

Sir Raymond Unwin. 


A STRING OF TOWNS 


TOWN, predominantly of an industrial character 
is bad enough, but a string of towns such as the five 
towns of Arnold Bennett fame in Staffordshire, or those 

that stretch out north from Birmingham or west from 
Bradford and Leeds is far worse. The difficulty with which 
each unit has to cope in solving its own problem is increased 
by having to make allowance for the problem of its neigh- 
bour or neighbours, and even in a greater degree the problem 
peculiar to the sum total. 


Mr. A. P. Simon, Manchester, in a lecture on “ Towns 
Made Over ” to the Housing Centre, London. 
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THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 
Sir William Beveridge’s Views 

ILITARY considerations leading to the need 

for the decentralisation of London, dealt with 
in a series of articles by Sir William Beveridge, 
appeared in the Times in the week commencing 
February 22, 1937. Sir William held important 
positions during the war in the Ministries of 
Munitions and Food. We are privileged to publish 
the following extracts by courtesy of the Editor of 
the Times :— 

But in this matter to concentrate attention on 
munition factories is to neglect the home front. 
Every factory and place of employment in a 
dangerous area must be considered from the stand- 
point of whether it can or cannot be stopped without 
harm. In that consideration the intricate inter- 
dependence of the different units of the present 
economic structure is of fundamental importance. 
It will almost certainly be found that Greater London 
contains, not only an excessive proportion of stores 
of food and of many other necessaries, but also that 
scattered over its immense area are factories making 
some apparently unimportant parts of machines or 
chemical products whose failure would cause a 
breakdown elsewhere. 

The action to be taken as the result of such a 
survey depends, of course, upon the results of the 
survey itself. Clearly, we must make certain that 
nothing essential for food supplies or any cther 
purpose of civilian life remains concentrated to an 
excessive extent in any area which the experts tell 
us is dangerous. We must plan to readjust storage, 
transport, and distribution of all necessaries to a 
drastic diversion of shipping. We must think of 
evacuation not simply as a problem of getting 
people out of danger, but in terms of what they will 
do after they have moved and of the economic 
disorganization that their going will cause. 


The Growth of London 

The third suggestion is that some effective steps 
should be taken forthwith to stop the further growth 
of London. During the last 10 years, through the 
deterioration of international relations, the possibility 
of a new war has grown greater. During the same 
period the vulnerability of Britain’s economic 
structure in such a war as may come upon us has also 
grown with the expansion of London, and is still being 
allowed to grow. Successive Governments stand by, 
while the attraction of the large market concentrates 
more and more of our production and population in 
that part of the country where, for nearly every 
reason of peace and for every reason of war, con- 
centration is least desirable. 

The contingency of war was symbolised on 
January 1 last by the dropping of insurance of war 
risks from all policies underwritten by way of 
private business. The State will almost certainly 
have to provide air-risk insurance in any new war 
as it did shipping insurance in the last War. Ought 
not the Government now to announce that State 
insurance against aerial attack will not apply to any 
new place of employment established without a 
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licence in a given area? Ought it not to go beyond 
that negative stage and control, in the interests 
of both a better country in peace and a safer country 
in war, the location of industry ? 


WITHOUT CAPITALISTS 
Britain Without Capitalists. Published by Lawrence 
& Wishart. 8s. 6d. net. 
HIS book is an interesting exposition of the 
effect of a Soviet régime on _ present-day 
Britain. It is the work of “‘ a group of Economists, 
Scientists and Technicians ’’ who remain anony- 
mous, and is naturally considerably biassed on the 
Communist side. 

The authors deal with a number of the major 
industries of the country, including building with 
some reference to Town Planning. Their summary 
of the present situation contains many strictures 
with most of which we would all agree. There is 
no doubt that the building industry itself leaves 
a great deal to be desired, but one cannot help 
feeling that they have greatly minimised the 
amount of research which has been done, particu- 
larly with regard to building materials, and the 
difficulties involved therein. 

It is quite possible that under a Soviet state the 
experiments in new construction would have been 
fewer than under the present system, but probably 
the failure of these experiments would have taken 
longer to prove. 

In planning the authors, quite rightly, point out 
that the control of the land is a necessity, again a 
sentiment with which in more or less measure we 
should all agree; they have not, however, put 
forward in this book anything further of construc- 
tive value except that they have a very clear idea 
of the economies which could be effected by proper 
location of industry. In this connection they have 
obviously taken their advice from a very good 
source since they not only quote largely from 
Mr. F. J. Osborn’s pamphlet, but have taken much 
of their information therefrom. 

On the whole, however, one would say that their 
grasp of the present situation is such that one will 
await their further proposals with interest. 

Oe ae 


SHADES OF THE PRISON HOUSE 
Flats—Design and Equipment. By H. Ingham 
Ashworth 

HAT will be the landscape of the future ? 

Shall we see dramatic Wellsian places with 
the main square of the town seemingly composed 
of a mammoth stairway or a garden city where 
town and country intermingle and a true sense of 
beauty prevails ? 

The reason for this wandering into the very 
distant future is the publication of Mr. H. Ingham 
Ashworth’s book, ‘‘ Flats Design and Equipment.”’ 
It will undoubtedly prove a mine of information. 
That Mr. Ashworth’s book raises larger principles 
no one will deny—it provides more fuel for the 
flames of that hoary controversy “ Flats versus 
Houses.”’ We can do nothing but admire the 
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author’s impartiality on the subject—having 
afforded the reader some inkling of the advantages 
and disadvantages of flats he straightway plunges 
into his subject with as much as to say “ We've 
got ’em, let’s dissect ’em.”’ 

No one gazing at the excellent photograph in 
Mr. Ashworth’s book of a large block of tenement 
flats in Leipzig could possibly miss the amazing 
resemblance to such buildings as schools, hospitals, 
barracks, or prisons—all forms of habitation which 
provide for transitional periods of human activity. 
The occupants of such places, especially the last 
named, are generally only too pleased to depart 
from the precincts. It does seem strange that 
whereas We are offered photographs of interiors 
of flats which are most patently of the luxury type, 
we fail to find any illustrations of the interiors of 
the tenement flat. Le 8 


SIX POUNDS MINIMUM 


Food and the Family Budget. The Engineers Study 
Group on Economics. Is. 6d. 
HE Engineers Study Group of Economics 
was formed to investigate the economic and 
social problems presented by the co-existence of 
poverty and actual or potential plenty. Its 
membership, consisting of engineers and other 
scientific workers, is devoting much earnest research 
to these problems. This book represents much 
painstaking work. The presentation of the facts 
and their analysis is also painstaking, and the 
result is that the conclusions are easy to grasp and 
both suggestive and stimulating. The sum of {£6 
a week is laid down as the poverty line, not neces- 
sarily representing money income, but the value 
(as at last autumn) of those goods and services 
necessary to give an average family a minimum 
desirable standard of life. The results of this 
research link with planning is that there is a definite 
relationship between family incomes and ability of 
the family to pay a given rent. 


LESSONS FROM MOSCOW 


Moscow in the Making. By Sir E. D. Simon, 
Lady Simon, W. A. Robson, and J. Jewkes. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

ROM the planner’s point of view, this book 

is the necessary corollary to ‘‘ Soviet Com- 
munism: A New Civilisation ?’’ by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. It is the result of an intensive 
investigation into government in the capital of the 
U.S.S.R. by a quartette whose authority and 
ability are not in dispute. The chapter by Sir 
Ernest Simon, entitled ‘“‘The Mossoviet: Its 
Advantages for Town Planning,” will prove of 
great interest to planners. 

The fundamental advantages which Moscow has 
over any city in this country is that resulting from 
the common ownership of the land. ‘‘ But there 
can be no denying the enormous advantages of 
socialism for town planning. Any city govern- 
ment, however efficient and honest, however incom- 
petent and corrupt, would almost inevitably make 
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a better job of the town planning of a city where 
there were no private ownership of land or buildings. 
To any one who has experience of the slow progress 
and of the difficulties of town planning in England, 
the constant preoccupation with the damage done 
to certain private interests when any scheme is 
proposed, however advantageous the scheme may 
be to the community as a whole, the constant 
bugbear of compensation and excessive costs, it 
seems almost the realisation of a dream to find a 
city where these problems do not arise.”’ 

Sir Ernest Simon poses the question: Is it 
possible to achieve in this country something of 
the leadership and enthusiasm of Moscow, while 
maintaining the freedom of minorities and the 
kindly tolerance of England? That is a question 
which constantly recurs in the political discussions 
of to-day. On its positive answer depends the 
future of our country. We believe it is possible, 
but it can only be made possible if the enthusiasm 
and energy of the British people is stimulated by 
a wise Government declaring now that it means 
to proceed with a thorough-going scheme of national 
and regional planning. 

An able, interesting and suggestive book. 


PARIS CONFERENCE, JULY, 1937 


An Invitation to Members and Friends 

HE Executive of the Garden Cities and Town 

Planning Association decided at a_ recent 
meeting to take part in the International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress to be held in Paris 
from July 5 to July 13, 1937, under the patronage 
of the French Government and under the auspices 
of the City of Paris and the Conseil Général de la 
Seine. The Congress arrangements are being made 
by the International Housing Association, Frank- 
furt, and the International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, London. 

The Association will form a special party to take 
part in the congress as delegates and observers, and 
thereafter to make a short tour to places of interest 
in France. 

An exhibition “‘Arts et Techniques dans la Vie 
Moderne ”’ is being arranged to be held in the centre 
of Paris, and will illustrate recent developments in 
Town Planning and in modern cultural and social 
life. 

The congress will discuss the question of rent for 
the small dwelling and the financing of the small 
dwelling, National and Regional Planning, and 
Vertical and/or Horizontal Development. 

There will be entertainment by the French 
Government, the City of Paris, and the Exhibition 
Committee. 

Without committing themselves to adhesion to 
the congress, members of the Association and friends 
who would like to receive a formal invitation with 
detailed information, are asked to communicate at 
once with the Secretary, The Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Economics of the Parking Lot. By W. H. Blucher, 
M.A.C.P.I. ‘‘ The Planners’ Journal,” Sept.-Oct., 1936. 


HIS paper gives one ‘‘ furiously to think’ what the 

ultimate effect on urban development of the increasing 

proportion of motor cars to population may be. The 
author states that in some American cities all trams and 
"buses have had to be withdrawn as unprofitable. In large 
cities he detects a distinct tendency to decentralisation. 
Land values are tottering in the central districts; and 
buildings are being razed because a better revenue can be 
obtained by using the sites as car parks. A plan of central 
Detroit, which is reproduced with the paper, shows an 
amazing number of sites turned over to this use, 468 build- 
ings, valued at $3,740,065, having been pulled down. 
Apparently there is hardly a street in the central area 
which has not taken on the appearance of a prizefighter’s 
denture. 

It is suggested that the ultimate effect of all this will be a 
welcome levelling of land values, but the transition’ stage 
looks as though it will sorely test the ingenuity of planners— 
and the susceptibilities of those with an eye for civic beauty ! 


Town and Country Planning in Scotland. Department of 
Health for Scotland. 3d. net. 


R. WALTER ELLIOT, who has succeeded Sir Godfrey 

Collins as Secretary of State for Scotland, issued, as 

one of his first acts in his new office, this brochure, 
which he hopes will contribute to the building up of an 
informed public opinion in favour of town and country 
planning. 

The case has seldom been stated better, and if Mr. Elliot 
pursues the subject with his customary energy, Scotland 
may yet give a lead to Britain in planning. The Scottish 
Office might well consider the desirability of treating the 
whole of Scotland as one planning area. It would then be 
possible to put pressure on the principal cities so to conduct 
their future development that that development would 
be in the interests equally of the rural inhabitants and the 
urban citizens. 

The whole brochure is an interesting summary of statutory 
planning methods, and could be read with interest by many 
south of the border. 


War on Great Cities. A Study of the Facts. By Frank 
Morison. Faber & Faber, Ltd., 24, Russell Square, London. 
8s. 6d. net. 

HE first part of this book gives a vivid account of the 

air raids on London, treated in pure journalese, and also 

extending to a short account of the result of the raids 
on Paris. 

The last chapter, however, entitled ‘‘ Looking to the 
future,’ raises matters of very considerable importance. 

The author who is an ex-officer of the Royal Air Force 
who also served with the Directorate of the Air Intelligence 
is of the opinion that although gas will play a large part in 
the aerial bombardment of the next war it will probably 
not be carried out on the scale on which it has been fre- 
quently prophesied. In his view the attacks of the future 
will depend very largely on the effects of explosive and 
incendiary bombs as in the past. 

-There will, however, be one great change, the tempo of 
all attacks, speed, weight and number will be enormously 
increased. . 

If the object of an air attack is to blanket the ground for 
miles around with poisonous gas it does not seem to be of 
very great importance whether the development within 
that area is designed well or ill. If, however, the author is 
right in his view then decentralisation in every possible way 
will be of the greatest utility in countering such attacks. | 

It is shown in this book that the comparative failure 
of incendiary attacks in the last war were due to good fortune 
in that the incendiary bombs fell for the most part on areas 
not conducive to the spread of great fires, while in the 
relatively few cases where a dangerous outbreak occurred 
it was swiftly countered by the Fire Brigade. L. T. M. G. 
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Laxton’s and Lockwood’s Builders’ Price Book for 1937, 
10s. 6d, 


HE 1937 edition is the 120th of this work. It is a valu- 

able book for architects and contractors. Among the 

new processes referred to is one for treating aluminium 
so as to prevent corrosion. The legal notes and memoranda 
have been brought up to date, and the new edition includes 
standard rates of wages for the building trades of England 
and Wales, including those which came into force on 
February Ist, 1937. 


Housing and Town and Country Planning Extracts, Ministry 
of Health Report, 1935-6. 1s. 


TATUTORY planning is referred to elsewhere in this 

journal, but this Report is of definite interest and 

importance to the technical town planner and to 
members of Town Planning Committees. The Report 
shows that there was a considerable increase in the amount 
of land reserved for public open spaces, while extensive use 
has been made of the power to prohibit general building 
where public services are lacking or where such building 
would be likely seriously to injure the amenity of any given 
locality. 

The main event of the year was the coming into operation 
of the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act. Planning 
authorities are advised not to withhold the submission of 
schemes while widths of major roads are being revised, 
since the importance of bringing these schemes into opera- 
tion was felt to be an over-riding consideration. 

It is good to learn that out of 1,400 out of date ordnance 
survey sheets, 800 revised versions are to be published by 
December 31st, 1937. 


G.C. & T.P.A. STUDY CIRCLE 


RESIDING at tke first meeting ot the Garden Cities and 

Town Planning Association’s Study Circle on Tuesday, 

January 26, 1936, Mr. Gilbert McAllister said 
that the object of the circle would be to provide an informed 
team of advocates for intelligent planning in relation to the 
location of industry, the housing of the people, and the 
provision of full amenities. Mr. F. J. Osborn and Dr. 
Eugen Kaufmann outlined the proposed course of study 
andresearch. The group is meeting every Thuesday evening 
at the Housing Centre, tea, price one shilling, being served 
at 6.15 and the discussions beginning at 7 p.m. 

At the second meeting Mr. Philip Rathbone submitted 
an exhaustive memorandum, giving all the principal 
statistics on ‘‘ Rehousing the People of Great Britain.”’ 
Miss A. R. Gascoigne, at the third meeting, submitted a 
paper on “‘ Present Housing Standards in London.” The 
February 16 meeting was taken by Dr. L. T. M. Gray who 
dealt with ‘‘ Statutory Planning,’’ his address being supple- 
mented by Mr. W. L. Waide who showed planning in practice 
by means of maps. 

Other subjects to be studied by the group include The 
Financial Basis of Town Planning, Planning and Transport, 
Lessons from the Past, Differential Rents, and Planning and 
Housing in the Special Areas. That the keen enthusiasm 
evidenced at the beginning is more than maintained is 
an objective proof of the success of, and the need for, such 
a circle. 

Members at the time of going to press, are Mr. Eugen 
Kaufmann and Mr. F. J. Osborn (Leaders); Mr. Gilbert 
McAllister (Chairman); Miss B. Baldwin, Miss Barbara 
Bliss, Dr. A. Block, Mr. John Brandon-Jones, Miss Helen 
Bryan, Miss. M. Bunbury, Mr. Ronald Chamberlain, Miss 
J. M. Chetwynd, Mr. V. Cofman, Mr. M. Collins, Mr. S. H. 
Collins, Mr. R. Enzel, Miss M. Fletcher, Mr. Chas. W. Fox, 
Mr. Ernst Freud, Miss A. R. Gascoigne, Mr. L. T. M. Gray, 
Miss Phyllis Halestrap, Miss Esther Hamilton, Mr. John T. 
Howard, Mr. Roy V. Hughes, Mr. K. W. Judd, Mr. W. W. 
Kellner, Miss A. R. Kisch, Mr. E. Lander, Mr. T. F. Lawson, 
Mr. Max Lock, Miss A. M. Lupton, Mrs. Metcalfe, Miss 
Valerie Nettlefold, Lady Pentland, Miss B. Randle, Mr. 
Philip Rathbone, Miss C. L. Reeve, Mr. Cecil G. Reeve, 
Miss M. C. Solomon, Miss E. D. Swinburne, Miss Swithin- 
bank, Mr. W. L. Waide, Mrs. Waller, and Mr. Z. Zaidel. 

Complete records of the proceedings are being kept and 
are being supplied to members of the Group, 
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“BEAUTY CRIETH IN AN ATTIC’ 


Afforestation in the Lake District. By H. H.Symonds. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 2s. 


T is not only the beautiful writing and the 

distinctive style, at times reminiscent of 
Washington Irvine,which makes this book important. 
It is a challenge to the Government, to the Forestry 
Commission and to public opinion. Mr. Symond’s 
is an authority on the Lake District. There can be 
few people who know it so well. But it is rather 
curious that his book ‘‘ Walking in the Lake 
District,’ fine as it is, is not so brilliant, nor so 
interesting to the general reader, as this essay in 
polemics. Perhaps it is because Mr. Symonds is 
here dealing with essential facts of afforestation, 
the relative values of oak, ash, beech, sycamore and 
other deciduous trees, as compared with the sitka 
spruce and other conifers, that his prose takes on the 
limpid purity of the Lakes themselves. 

Mr. Symonds rightly seizes on some of the wrong 
arguments for wrong afforestation of the Lake 
District. He refers to one letter in the Times, which 
declared that ‘‘ trees of the right kind . . . repre- 
sent an alleviation of the monotony of unbroken 
expanse of naked hill country and bare valley.” A 
Philistine indeed! As Mr. Symonds says, if one 
were to search the dictionaries for words which do 
not describe the Lake District, one could not select 
more appropriate ones than ‘‘ monotony ”’ “ naked,”’ 
“bare.’’ Whoever wrote these words was obviously 
not in sympathy with the subtle beauty of a country- 
side which has not merely appealed to tens of 
thousands of tourists, but to some of fhe most sensi- 
tive minds, who, finding inspiration here, have added 
to the treasury of English letters. The softly 
undulating expanses of rising hill, broken here and 
there by the soft and proportionate trees, planted 
by men who had an eye to the character of the 
country, remains incomparably fine among the 
finest scenery of these islands. 

I am indebted to Mr. Symonds for bringing back 
to memory Samuel Butler’s ‘“‘ A Psalm of Montreal ”’ : 


‘ Beauty crieth in an attic and no man regardeth, 
O God! O Montreal !’”’ 


Is it indeed to be true that in England, no less 
than Montreal, beauty is to be left weeping in an 
attic while no man regardeth ? Are we to ignore the 
timeless claims of beauty and forget her restoring 
balm ? Are we to be so indifferent to the natural 
beauty of our country that we are to permit it to 
be ruined by ill-advised planting of trees, divorced 
from their natural habitat ? The great coniferous 
forests of Scandinavia, Germany and Switzerland, 
the pines of the Rocky Mountains, are things which 
enhance the beauty of these regions. It is a mere 
matter of mathematics, of simple proportion. The 
towering sitka spruce does not detract from the 
beauty of the great mountains. But how wrong 


it is to destroy the concentrated—by comparison 
diminutive—beauty of the Lakeland valleys by 
planting trees, which, from the level plane, destroy 
the illusion of height. The psalmist sang :— 
“ T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh mine help.” 


but when the hills of the Lakelands are scarred by 
dark geometrical fir trees, making ignoble what 
other trees might have adorned, how few will lift 
their eyes without at least a momentary shudder at 
the vandalism which has thus besmirched them. 

“ Perfection of design, equally in the fine arts and 
nature, is solitary and unique, and to alter perfection 
is to make loss. In those long alpine vistas, full 
of depth and space, the eye does not see all at once, 
but adds part to part: the whole is not seen in 
one single and inveitable coup d’cil. In such 
landscape change in one part is not radical ; we can 
recombine the parts. But where landscape is 
intense and concentrated, where the design of it is, 
so to speak, inevitable and measured with the 
synoptic eye, then you can only alter it to its loss.” 

Mr. Symonds’ general case, which appears to be 
completely established, is all the more impressive 
because of the care that he has taken to be absolutely 
fair. Most of his statements have the effect on the 
reader of the first definitions of Euclid. 

“Sunlight, which a broad-leafed, deciduous tree 
reflects and vivifies, is annihilated on their absorbent 
texture; on a bright landscape they are so much 
blotting paper. Bird life perishes, for there are no 
berried trees, as plant life perishes ; the barren under- 
growth of a coniferous woodland is a pale bloodless 
thing. And to the long unbroken mileage of drab, 
dead colour, with the sitka spruce king of this gloomy 
kingdom, you must add the curse of uniformity in 
growth.” 

However unobservant we may be, however 
difficult or even impossible we might have found it to 
state these facts, once stated, they are self-evident. 

This little book should be read by everyone who is 
interested in national planning. It discusses issues 
which might tend to be ignored by some more 
exclusively interested in the urgent problem of 
urban decentralisation. It shows that in planning 
there are no boundaries, that we must plan for the 
country as a whole, and if we do not it were almost 
better not to plan at all. It is an elementary thing 
to suggest that the Forestry Commissioners, with an 
income approaching a million pounds last year, 
should at least employ the services of one great 
landscape artist. It is not good enough either that 
there should be no Minister of the Crown responsible 
to Parliament for the deeds of the Commissioners. 
It is due to democratic principle that the recent 
arguments of men such as Mr. Symonds, should be 
heard and seriously considered, preferably before 
and not after the evil is accomplished. 
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Mr. WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE 
OLLOWING upon the resignation of Mr. 
A. T. Pike, Secretary of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association from 1926 to 1936, 
the Association gave careful consideration to the 
organisation of its work and it was finally decided 
to combine the Secretaryship and the Editorship. 
Mr. Gilbert McAllister, M.A., was appointed to 
these offices in succession to Mr. Pike and to Mr. Hare. 

Mr. Hare began his career in the business of 
engraving and printing. His was one of the earliest 





Mr. William Loftus Hare 


successes in the reproduction of colour by the 
half-tone process and in 1900 he took over the 
management of an important department of a large 
provincial printing firm. His work took him to 
the principal galleries in England and on the 
Continent. His career in this direction was, 
however, cut short by the World War. 

A citizen of Letchworth almost from the start, 
Mr. Hare became a close friend of Ebenezer Howard. 
In 1917 he joined the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association and soon after was appointed 
to the Council and to the Executive. In 1920 he 
was appointed Assistant Editor of “‘ Garden Cities 
and Town Planning.’’ Later he became joint- 
Editor, and finally sole-Editor. For four years 
he edited TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, and his 
work here, his whole-hearted devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Association and his unceasing propaganda 
on its behalf, have earned the warm gratitude of 
the whole Association. 

Mr. Hare, in laying down his Editorial office, has 
expressed his readiness to co-operate with his 
successor, and it is hoped that contributions from 
his pen may continue to be one of the attractive 
features of the Journal. 

The Executive Committee recorded in the Minutes 
their warm appreciation of the work done by Mr. 
Hare as Editor of the Journal. 
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PLANNING DOWN THE CENTURIES 


A Record of Successes—And Failures 


VISIT to the Exhibition of Town Planning 

Maps organised by the Westminster City Council 

at the Council Hall in Charing Cross Road, is 

repaid by the view of an admirable historical 

cartographical collection ranging from 1560 to the 

nineteenth century—representing good planning 
and bad. 

It is, perhaps, of more than personal interest to 
contemplate a map by Agas (No. 1) dated 1560, 
on which we are able to mark the site of the offices 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
at the Housing Centre, precisely between a green 
lane, now the Haymarket, and another green lane, 
now Whitcomb Street. 

Westminster in Cromwell’s time (1658) was practi- 
cally a royal enclave, bordered by the river. 
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Even in the year 1766 the treatment of the West 
End of London was largely restricted to street 
widening. 

A series of plans is shown of projects for new 
streets in the City of Westminster, one (No. 37, 
by Nash), for instance, from Portland Place 
through Oxford Street and Piccadilly to Pall 
Mall, which would have made a fine artery in 
place of the present zig-zag. Nash prepared another 
plan in 1814, with curves instead of angles, showing 
the lower portion of Regent Street as it now is. 
Another excellent project (No. 43) dated 1826 
was to lead from Charing Cross to the British 
Museum area, a _ pre-Shaftesbury Avenue-cum- 
Charing-Cross-Road of great utility. 

In 1855 the Thames Embankment Scheme was 
suggested, and it is a matter of regret that the 
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Roman London, a design by Cecil Brown, from “London Afresh” by E. V. Lucas 
by kind permission of Messrs. Methuen 


curved road from Somerset House in the Strand 
to the South of Charing Cross Terminus was not 
adopted. 

Among the fantasies of the nineteenth century are 
some which would have delighted New York. In 
1840 there were to be street railways belching smoke 
into the first floor windows of West End mansions, 
what time the crinolined ladies were doing their 
shopping under cast-iron colonnades. 

Going back another five hundred years we may 
contemplate the Saxon-Norman form of London, 
and ask whether it is good or bad planning. Perhaps 
even the Roman plan of London, reconstructed 
from the best research, may for its simplicity and 
regularity commend itself to the eye. It appears 
in the recent book by Mr. E. V. Lucas, published 
by Messrs. Methuen. 

After this brief glance at London’s plan for 
nearly two thousand years it may be well to inspect 
an example of recent accomplishment—the mass 
production of terraces at Plaistow. W.L. EE. 


THE DOCK WAY TO LONDON 


London Afresh. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen & Co., 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


NY book by Mr. Lucas takes the reader on by a 

quiet non stop process, and the present work, 
we are told, contains not a sentence which corres- 
ponds to his three earlier works on the same subject. 
It is about the London that can be seen by the eye 
of any citizen or visitor to-day. 

Mr. Lucas approaches London from the right end. 
He begins at the Docks. In the fourth chapter he 
deals with the East End which lies between the 
ancient city and the docks. 

He visits the City, the City churches, Fleet Street, 
the British Museum, the Law Courts and the 
National Gallery. We are now in Westminster, 
and under the guidance of Mr. Lucas pass to Chelsea, 
Kensington, the Parks and London's outer spaces. 
The penetrating reader of the book will extract the 
philosophy it contains. 
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RAILWAYS—THE CONTROLLING 
FACTOR 


One hesitates between admiration for and 
condemnation of the proposal of the London 
Passenger Transport Board to extend their Morden- 
Edgware Line to near Aldenham Reservoir, west 
of Elstree. On the one hand, it affords almost 
the only example in this country of the reservation 
of strips of land for a future railway through land 
ripe for development, so that the line, when con- 
structed, will neither be unduly expensive nor 
involve a clumsy surgical operation upon the 
estates which it traverses. (The land was pur- 
chased by the London Electric Railway Company 
about ten years ago, and the strip is now encom- 
passed by residential development for about a 
mile beyond the present railhead at Edgware.) 
Moreover, the Board own a considerable acreage 
of surplus land in the form of marginal strips 
alongside the proposed railway ; these they propose 
to offer to the appropriate Local Authorities at the 
price which their predecessors paid for them, in 
order that they may be used for public open space, 
either as buffer zones or as part of the London 
Green Belt. 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that the proposed 
extension will penetrate the zone which some had 
hoped would form the Green Belt, and the operation 
of a frequent train service will cause rapid building 
development there. At present the solid mass of 
London is bounded roughly by a line joining the 
seven railheads of North Middlesex; but the 
Elstree extension will represent a bold salient in 
the “‘ front,’’ and those who regard the growth of 
London like the advance of a hostile army cannot 
regard such a salient without grave apprehension. 


As a matter of fact, the Board do not want much 
more traffic on their Edgware line, for it is already 
loaded to capacity, and the future diversion of 
some City traffic via Finsbury Park will only 
partially relieve the pressure. The primary object 
of the extension is to give access to the only suitable 
site available for a large depot for stabling empty 
coaching stock. A satisfactory compromise might 
therefore be reached if the use of the proposed 
line were restricted, under the authorising Act, to 
empty stock working and the operation, on Sundays 
and holidays only, of passenger services to a station 
designed to give access to the public portions of the 
Green Belt. 


The moral of this and other similar developments 
is that it is the Railway Companies and the L.P.T.B. 
who control the direction and extent of London’s 
spread. The Companies, of course, work for 
profit, and the best way of influencing them towards 
a satellite town policy is clearly to convince them 
that “ garden cities’ yield a better paying traffic, 
both passenger and freight, than the disordered 
spread of London. Figures are not available, but 
there is reason to believe that this is so. The 
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L.P.T.B. are, however, in a different position. 
Their mandate is purely technical; they must 
setve all developed and developing areas impar- 
tially and to the best of their ability, without 
presuming to dictate or influence policy. Yet 
they have shown themselves to be highly planning- 
conscious, and one feels that they would willingly 
modify the present scheme so as to comply with 
the wishes of Planning Authorities if those Authori- 
ties could, by sterilising the surrounding land, 
immunise the Board against the criticism that they 
are failing to fulfil their duty by leaving a developing 
area inadequately served. It remains to be seen 
whether, as the Board’s Bill goes through Parlia- 
ment, safeguards will be inserted to prevent the 
frustration of the Green Belt scheme. 


—Our Railway Correspondent 





EDINBURGH TOWN PLANNING 
EXHIBITION 


“One of the best exhibitions of the kind ”’ is not 
a mere form of words when applied to the Town 
Planning Exhibition prepared by the Andrew 
Grant Fellows of the Edinburgh College of Art, 
now being staged in the Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


It lacks neither point nor force. It shows the 
growth of Edinburgh from the eleventh century 
encantonment on the Castle Rock to the medieval 
town, and to the new town promoted as a result 
of Lord Provost Drummond’s famous competition 
in 1765—which to-day stands as a monument to 
municipal enterprise backed by enlightened public 
opinion. The advent of the railway produced 
the degeneracy of the older and the lower town 
into slums, and the indefinite postponement of the 
planning of Cowgate as a civic and cultural centre. 
No less, it shows how, during the past fifty years, 
unplanned suburbs, and more recently, bungling 
bungalows growths have made the approaches to 
the city, whether by road or rail, hideous almost 
beyond description. ‘“‘The nineteenth and 
twentieth century development of Edinburgh,”’ 
declares the catalogue, ‘‘ threatens the degeneracy 
of a noble city into mediocrity. 


“Planning, to be effective, must be compre- 
hensive, but no such plan for the whole city has 
yet been produced. Planning without knowledge 
is useless and wasteful, but planning with knowledge 
and inspiration means order and beauty, and there 
again that pride of civic dignity that was Edin- 
burgh’s.”’ 

The whole exhibition shows that for Edinburgh, 
no less than Glasgow, the present ugly expansion 
outwards is an evidence of the necessity of controlled 
expansion and the creation of at least one satellite 
town. 
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PERIODICALS 


AX article by Mr. Barry Parker on Site Planning 
as exemplified by New Earswick begins the 
February issue of The Town Planning Review, and 
represents a stated case against the mistake of 
increasing the number of houses to the acre. An 
interesting article on “‘ Two Square Villages’ by 
Mr. Thomas Sharp describes Blanchland and 
Heighington, both in the neighbourhood of the 
Special Areas. The Journal of the Town Planning 
Institute (December) opens with a discussion of a 
paper by Mr. G. L. Pepler and continues with an 
account of the ‘‘ Act for Neighbourhood Protective 
and Improvement Districts’’ put forward by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, U.S.A.., 
for the purpose of enabling the majority to compel 
the minority to join in schemes for rehabilitating 
run-down residential districts. The issue contains 
the Code of Professional Conduct approved by the 
Council of the T.P.I. on December 11, 1936. The 
January issue reproduces Mr. Frank Pick’s horrifying 
prophecies made in his lecture on “ London and 
London Transport Fifty Years Hence.” ‘“‘ London,” 
says Mr. Pick, “must grow to a population of 
11,000,000."". Why must, Mr. Pick? Are all our 
efforts to plan intelligently and humanly to count 
for nothing ? It is good to have Mr. Pick’s assurance 
that even he would not feel comfortable with a 
London of over 12,000,000. We feel more than 
uncomfortable already. Compensation Problems 
under the Town and Country Planning Act is the 
subject of an informative paper by Mr. Desmond 
Heap, LL.B. The February issue contains an 
article by Professor Abercrombie on ‘“‘ Joint 
Committees under the Town Planning Acts.” 
Planning, issued by P.E.P., is always constructive, 
and the issue of December 1, 1936, No. 87, is 
especially notable for its shrewd remarks on 
“The Location of Industry.’’ All interested in 
decentralization should obtain a copy of this issue. 
The Architects’ Journal of January 14 publishes 
Mrs. Tatton Brown’s (“ Haywire’s ’’) winning entry 
in the competition on Territorial Planning in 1987. 
Interesting and provocative it is worthy of critical 
examination. The January Bulletin of the National 
Federation of Housing Societies contains an article 
by Alderman A. T. Pike on the 1936 Act. Mr, 
W. L. Hare contributes an interesting article to 
the January issue of The Town and County Councillor. 
The Phoentx treats in a lively and friendly way of 
housing problems in Fulham, a function fulfilled 
for St. Pancras by Housing Happenings. 


AMERICA 


HE AMERICAN CITY is always full of 

information and sometimes has surprises. Its 
very wide survey extends to our island, and reports to 
its readers more about our doings than British 
journals say about America; natural, perhaps. 
Wythenshawe has a four- -page illustrated article in 
the November issue, and is described as}England’s 
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**'unique example of Satellite Garden Town within 


the corporate limits of an industrial city. 


In the January issue Sir Raymond Unwin, 
speaking at Philadelphia, perpetrates one of his 
amusing demonstrations to prove that there is 
plenty of room for spaces housing on this little 
planet—at any rate in America, whose urban families 
could live comfortably in a little black spot an eighth 
of an inch square on the map, and leave the rest of 
the 48 States for farming operations. President 
Roosevelt ought to hear of this ! 

Further afield the journal tells of the planning 
of Goyaz, the new federal capital of Brazil. It is 
to contain a population of 50,000, and is to have a 
green belt. When the population reaches the limit 
named, there will be neighbouring satellite cities 
established. We seem to have heard all this before. 


Public Management for November has an article 

n “ How Satellite Cities differ from Others,” by 
Mr. W. F. Ogburn, who has analyzed twenty cases, 
which he names. We should regard them as suburbs 
rather than as self-contained units like our Letch- 
worth. The study has value, however. The author 
was the Director of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee which issued a 1,200 page volume on “ Recent 
Social Trends,’”’ which it has been our pleasure, or 
duty rather, to read: a marvellous survey of the 
American people in every aspect of their social and 
industrial life. 

Two States send us their reports on planning, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin’s document tells of zoning ordinances 
framed in the cities of the State. In case our readers 
should confuse American with British zoning the 
following definition may be useful. 

‘“‘ Because the word ‘ zoning ’ is so frequently used 
with variable meaning, a brief explanation should 
be given. Zoning is a form of public control over 
the use of property, public and private, in the 
interest of the general welfare. It has been defined 
as the creation by law of districts in which regula- 
tions, differing in different districts, prohibit 
injurious or unsuitable structures and uses of 
structures and land. It applies to structures, to 
uses of structures, and to uses of land. It must, 
therefore, have a sound constitutional basis or it 
could not long stand in court against our universal 
insistence on individual freedom. Zoning has that 
constitutional basis. The courts of many states, 
as well as the Supreme Court of the United States, 
have declared the principle a proper use of the 
police power.” 


The Monthly Letter of the Housing Information 
Bureau for January has a stimulating paragraph 
which tells that the Demolition Authority of New 
York City says that twenty official playgrounds have 
been made available to slum children in the city 
as the result of clearances of seven miles of streets. 
Only six sites have been rebuilt. London should 
take note of this method, 

W.L.H. 
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PLANNING AND DECENTRALISATION 
G.C. and T.P.A. Conference on February 27th, 1937 


R. CECIL HARMSWORTH presided at the morning 

session, and, in his opening remarks, said that in his 

long association with the Garden City movement, he 
did not recall a time when the Association had a prospect 
brighter or more hopeful. ‘I have the greatest hope for 
the future of the Association, standing, as it does, for its 
prime purpose.” 

Mr. G. L. Pepler, chief town planning inspector to the 
Ministry of Health, who opened the discussion, said that 
to-day the layout of estates had improved, housing 
standards had advanced, local and regional road systems 
were more coherent in pattern, air transport was being taken 
into account, and greater care was being taken over health, 
convenience and amenity. The trouble was that things 
could have been more effective if there had been a clearer 
recognition of the relationship between town and country 
and home and workplace. : 

Mr. Herbert Warren suggested that councils should 
regard garden cities as investments and administer them 
like large estates. The buying of 6,000 acres was a way of 
starting a satellite town, and providing an industry should 
not be a difficult matter. 


Relieving Congestion 

Mr. Montague Harris said that the counties round London 
—Essex, Kent and Surrey—could relieve congestion by 
initiating schemes of their own. 

Mr. L. T. M. Gray presided at the discussion on ‘‘ Research 
on the Subject of Decentralisation,’”’ led by Mr. Colin Clark 
and Dr. D. H. Smith. 

Mr. Colin Clark, at the afternoon session, said that 
looking ahead for the next few years he believed the stage 
was set for a tremendous advance by the movement. 

Having posed the question: What are the 1940’s going 
to be like ? Mr. Clark said: ‘‘ It is safe to predict a further 
considerable increase in the average standard of living. 
In 1934 the national income represented 4,200 million 
pounds. It is rising rapidly by 2 or 3 millions per year, 
to be followed by a slump, to be followed by a boom. 
The declining importance of manufacturing industry was 
an important factor. The modern garden city,”’ Mr. Clark 
declared, ‘‘ could live on a much smaller fraction of industry, 
and even generally known manufacturing forms of employ- 
ment were going to hold the field in the community. London 
to-day was a town which lived almost exclusively by taking 
in each other’s washing. As manufacture declined in 
importance, every town would become more self-contained.”’ 
Can anyone suggest, Mr. Clark asked, a better way of 
preserving the resources of the country than by city re- 
building, by planning new cities or reconstructing them ? 

The Conference concluded with a private session, presided 
over by Mr. Herbert Warren, at which Mr. F. J. Osborn 
and Mr. Gilbert McAllister outlined a programme of work for 
the Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GARDEN 
CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 26, 1937 


HE annual meeting of the Garden Cities and Town 
"T Pianning Association was held in the Housing Centre, 
13, Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1, on Friday, February 
26th, 1937, at 4.30 p.m. Mr. Cecil Harmsworth presided 
(in the absence, through bereavement, of the Earl of 
Lytton) over a gratifying attendance of members. 
Office-bearers were appointed as follows :—President : 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lytton, P.C.; Vice-Presidents : 
Sir Raymond Unwin and Mr. G. L. Pepler ; Hon. Treasurer : 
Dr. R. O. Moon, M.D.; Hon. Solicitor: Mr. Herbert 
Warren; Auditors: Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. 
Members of the Council were appointed as follows :— 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, F,R.I,B,A., Miss J. F, 
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Adburgham, M.T.P.I., the Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, D.L., Sir John Barran, Bt., Sir Edgar Bonham 
Carter, K.C.M.G., C.I.E., Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., 
Mr. Colin Clark, Mr. John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S., Mr. H. 
Collins, A.R.I.B.A., Viscount Cranbourne, M.P., Mr. W. R. 
Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., Sir Francis Fremantle, M.P., 
Sir Selwyn Fremantle, C.S.I., C.I1.E., Mr. W. H. Gaunt, 
O.B.E., J.P., Mr. L. T. M. Gray, Ph.D., Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth (chairman), Mr. G. Montagu Harris, O.B.E., Lt.-Col. 
Sir Vere Hobart, Bt., D.S.O., Mr. R. A. Hudson, M.T.P.L., 
Professor W. W. Jameson, M.D., D.P.H., Miss A. M. Lupton, 
Dr. N. Macfadyen, M.B., D.P.H., Dr. R. O. Moon, M.D., 
the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, P.C., M.P., Lt.-Col. A. J. 
Muirhead, M.P., Mr. F. J. Osborn, A.T.P.I., Mr. Barry 
Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. John Parker, M.P., Dr. S. Vere 
Pearson, M.D., Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.I., the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Eustace Percy, M.P., Alderman A. T. Pike, O.B.E., Dr. 
Charles Porter, M.D., Mr. A. R. Potter, M.T.P.I., Captain 
R. L. Reiss, Mr. J. A. Rosevear, F.S.I., Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, Mr. Ernest Selley, Sir Ernest Simon, Dr. D. H. 
Smith, B.Sc., Mr. J. C. Soutar, F.R.I.B.A., the Earl of 
Stamford, Mr. R. Hardy-Syms, F.S.I., L.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., 
Lt.-Col. A. G. Thomson, C.M.G., Mr. T. F. Thomson, 
Sir Raymond Unwin, P.P.R.I.B.A., Mr. Ewart J. Walker, 
Mr. Herbert Warren, Mr. Frank Williams and the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. 

The Annual Report, which was circulated to members, was 
approved. 


DINNER TO ALDERMAN PIKE 


IR RAYMOND UNWIN presided at the dinner of the 
Qcarden Cities and Town Planning Association, held in 

honour of Alderman A. T. Pike, O.B.E., and in recogni- 
tion of his seventeen years’ service to the Association, 
in the King’s Room at the Criterion Restaurant, London, 
on Friday, February 26th. Sir Raymond was supported 
at the platform table by Lady Unwin, Alderman and 
Mrs. A. T. Pike, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth, Mr. John 
Parker, M.P., Mr. F. J. Osborn, Sir Reginald Rowe, and Sir 
Edgar Bonham-Carter. The three wing tables were 
presided over by Dr. Norman Macfadyen, Dr. D. H. Smith 
and Mr. Gilbert McAllister. 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, proposing the toast of Alderman 
Pike, referred to the invaluable service which he had 
rendered the Association over a long period of years. 

Mr. Harmsworth asked Mr. Pike to accept an inscribed 
silver cigarettes casket as a tangible mark of the Associa- 
tion’s appreciation of his services. Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth 
presented Mrs. Pike with a bouquet. 

Alderman Pike, replying, said his work with the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association had been not merely 
a duty, but a joy. He believed in the future of the move- 
ment, and in his new position he would continue to keep 
before him the ideals which inspired Ebenezer Howard. 

Mr. John Parker, M.P., proposing the toast of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, said that already 
it was becoming clear that large dormitory estates inflicted 
too great a burden on the tenants, a large portion of whose 
income was absorbed in fares for journeying to and from 
work, which were an intolerable tax on their vitality. 

Mr. F. J. Osborn, replying, said that it would be the task 
of the Association to create a national movement for 
national planning. 

Mr. Gilbert McAllister, proposing the toast of Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin, said that this was the proper moment to con- 
gratulate Sir Raymond on the decision of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects to nominate him for the King’s 
Gold Medal. 

Sr. Raymond, in reply, pointed out that a new weapon for 
planning had just come into their hands—the weapon of 
fear. Military considerations might force the decentralisa- 
tion which the Association had advocated for more positive 
reasons. 

Mr. F. M. Page, secretary of Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., 
delighted the company by his singing of four songs. The 
music by Miss Winifred Allan’s sextette was a pleasant 
feature of the evening’s entertainment, 











